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HE ESSENCE of Unitarian liberty, as I see it, is the agreement to disagree Z 

- without being disagreeable; or, as one Unitarian has put it, “In this church y) 

we do not agree that we shall all think alike, but that we all alike shall think.” Z 

That is extraordinary, that is glorious! ‘Behold, how good and how pleasant a Z 

thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” How much more good and y 

pleasant for brethren to dwell together in diversity! Z 

It is a surprise to.a person who comes from orthodoxy into our free fellowship Z 
~ to find that there are varieties of Unitarians. He has somehow supposed that 
Unitarians enjoy a tranquil unanimity, that Unitarianism is a quiet harbor unruffled 
by the stormy winds that blow elsewhere. And then he finds that there is as much 
human nature among Unitarians as among others, if not more—that we have our right 
wing, left wing, and center, that, among us Fundamentalism and Modernism emerge 
under othernames. It would be delightful if the term ‘“‘Unitarian’’ could be reduced 
to the unvarying character of a chemical formula. Then a person so labeled would 
be completely understood, and we should always know what to expect from him. 
But our principle of liberty forbids such scientific accuracy. Observation shows 
Unitarians to vary so remarkably that they may perhaps be generalized only by 

their common affirmation of a theoretical liberty. 
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There should be no effort to repress the more adventurous spirits among us, y 

no insistence that a Unitarian must be a uniformitarian, no well-intentioned attempt g 
to protect our movement from heresy. What is needed is not a cramped and rigid y 
definition of what constitutes a Unitarian, so that non-conforming liberals may be g 
excluded. What is preferable is a generous and hospitable broadening of our fellow- g 
ship, that religious liberals of other folds may be made at home with us. Z 
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{From an article in this issue.] 
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“T Am Calling” 


OW that the Lenten season is reaching its 
zenith, what can we say that is better suited to 
the time that looks in upon the Church than the 
following, found in The Churchman: 
I am the best friend of mankind. 
I am hung about with sweet memories. 
In the minds of the greatest men on earth, I find con- 
stant dwelling place. 
I live in the lives of the young and in the dreams of 
the old. 
I safeguard man, with a friendly hand. 
I am the essence of good-fellowship; friendliness, and 
love. 
I give gifts that gold cannot buy, nor kings take away. 
I bring back the freshness of life, the spirit of youth. 


I meet you with outstretched arms and with songs of 
gladness. 

Some time in the future you will yearn for the touch of 
my friendly hand. 

I am your comforter and best friend. 

I am calling you! Now! 

I am the Church! 


China’s First Revolution 


ET US BELIEVE that the defense of foreigners 
in Nanking, China, against the assaults of 
Chinese, required the shelling of the city in a des- 
perate situation. Certainly we believe that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will keep our military policy over 
there in as close consonance with democratic peace 
idealism as a sane statesman may. We trust him 
implicitly, and our genuine affection for the Chinese 
Nation will keep our people as a, whole in equable 
temper. We shall see beyond the violence of revolu- 
tion into the meaning of the revolution itself. Of 
that, a noted churchman, Bishop L. J. Birney of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church, says these days 


“mean for China what ’76 has meant for America.” 
And whence this spirit? 

Let our praise for it go out to Christian mission- 
aries. They are responsible not for any disorders, 
but for the birth of freedom which is making a new 
nation. It is recalled by Bishop Birney, in Zion’s 
Herald, that in 1911, when the present revolution 
really began, a Chinese nationalist leader called in 
a missionary and said, “You missionaries are re- 
sponsible for this revolution, and you must help us 
through with it.” The missionary was taken aback, 
and the statesman replied, “Do you think it is pos- 
sible to preach in a country like this a gospel like 
yours, of justice and love and brotherhood, and not 
have some day a revolution?” 

They are historic words now, and veracious alto- 


gether. Christians must have sympathy always for 


the struggle for freedom. Christianity is the reli- 
gion of democracy. When Jesus came teaching 
brotherhood and love, and service as the test of 
devotion, he started the decline and fall of mon- 
archy. Down the corridors of time the struggle has 
continued. To make the whole world “safe for 
democracy” is our religion’s business. It has never 
been anything else. 

Intolerant sometimes? It.depends. The power 
liberated in a soul that becomes consciously free 
must arise; and though it suffers long and is kind, 
it must act at last, and if need be overcome. Un- 
happy the world that resists, as it has ever done, 
the irresistible pressure of the awakened soul, which 
wants light, and life, and justice, and the recogni- 
tion of equality. 

Praise religion in China, and remember it has 
preached peace as well as freedom, and truth as 
well as love. Especially remember that, for China 
is in danger of the political forces of Russia that 
are not the fruit of these spiritual principles of 
ours, but quite otherwise. There is grave danger 
that the rise of the people will be followed by the 
destruction of the democratic movement. Already 
there is strong political pressure on the “left,” 
which, victorious, would sovietize China, and her 
last state would be —! 

We share with Bishop Birney great faith in the 
Church. Pray for it, now, he pleads. “It would 
command the pride and appreciation of every 
American Christian,” he says, “if it were known 
how nobly the Church is assuming responsibility 
of national stress and anti-Christian persecution 
and opposition. The work of your missionaries dur- 
ing these hundred years is responsible for the New 
China which the birth-pangs of this struggle are 
bringing forth.” 

It is hard to realize the truth, and it is the truth, 
that the present revolution is the first revolution in 
the age-long history of China. Whatever the out- 
come, this much is certain, that religion has had a 
great part in it; and as The Hankow Herald says, 
“The rest of the world cannot go onward with 
civilization and intelligence while four hundred mil- 
lions of Chinese people plod slowly and hopelessly 
through the mud and welter of a narrow medieval 
ignorance.” May the day be at the dawn! 


- 
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An Open Letter 


at THE April number of The Atlantic Monthly 
4+ there appears a remarkable open letter to Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York, giving in care- 
ful and documented detail the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the State, and inquiring 
what his own position would be if he, a Roman 

Jatholic, were elected President of the United 
States. The author of the letter is Charles C. Mar- 
shall, an authority on canon law and an Anglican 
in religion. THE RecisTeR raised essentially the 
same questions in its issue of January 6 of this 
year, and followed on January 20 with a significant 
symposium of religious opinion from the editors of 
-the leading Protestant Church journals in this 
country. 

We are gratified that by means of the wider ap- 
peal of such a dignified and farseeing journal as 
The Atlantic, which cannot be accused of base 
motives, ecclesiastical intolerance, or lack of in- 
telligence in discerning the signs of the times, we 
shall have this greatest of all questions in our 
present religious and political life lifted up to a 
plane of discussion where it will be considered 
calmly and respectfully on all sides. 

Throughout the country, the letter has been re- 
published in part, and editorial opinion is already 
saying that the subject cannot be ignored. Gov- 
ernor Smith promptly announced, on the publica- 
tion of the letter, that he would answer Mr. Mar- 
shall’s questions. At the same time, it has been 
indicated by prominent laymen in the Catholic 
Church that a man’s religion is his private affair, 
and the impression is given by them that the in- 
trusion of the religious issue will be resented and 
resisted. 

In the face of Mr. Marshall’s direct quotations 
from many official Catholic utterances, including 
those of several Popes, on the one hand, and the 
texts of Constitutional and judicial decisions on 
the other hand, there can be no staying of dis- 
cussion. It is asserted that there is a profound and 
seemingly irreconcilable difference between the 
Roman Church and the democratic State. 

To the best of our knowledge, this is the first in- 
stance in the history of the Nation when a Roman 
Catholic has been seriously considered for the Presi- 
dency long before the convention that will nominate 
a candidate. Governor Smith’s name was not seri- 
ously before the country in 1924, in advance of the 
Democratic meeting in New York. It is the first 
time that a careful and comprehensive study of the 
nature and pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been presented at once to the public and 
to the receptive candidate who is a Catholic. 

We commend this open letter to all our readers, 
and we remind them again of the book, “The State 
and the Church,” by Dr. John A. Ryan and Moore- 
house Millar, S.J., which bears the imprimatur and 
sets forth candidly and decisively just what the 
Roman Catholic Church believes about its superior 
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relation to governments. It is a good thing to 
study the situation in the impersonal spirit tha 
it deserves. . 


Build, Brethren, Build! 


ROPAGANDA against the ministry as a calling 
for strong young men persists. It is unworthy 
business, this “knocking,” take it all in all, but it 
is here. The students in evangelical seminaries 
in the central part of the country met in Chicago a 
few weeks ago. Fifteen schools were represented. 
The question for discussion was, “What underlies 
the popular disparagement of the minister?” 
May we say we do not believe there is such a condi- 
tion. People in real life think highly of the calling 
and its representatives. That is the plain fact to be 
seen in any neighborhood. 

It is legitimate and necessary for the Church 
to express its dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
character and ability of ministers, but that is a 
different story, which does not disregard the good 
that now is. 

To the “disparagement” discussion a business 
man contributed his sorry belief that the ministry 
does not attract the most virile type of men; the 
prizes in the ministry are not comparable to those 
in other fields; the calling does not challenge strong 
personality, as business does, for example; a min- 
ister exhausts himself in a few years, and changes 
frequently ; he should deal in “universal principles” 
and not, as is usual, in their “specific application” ; 
and he lacks real scholarship. 

A college professor made this estimate: The 
preacher needs a new religious terminology; a new 
standard of compensation; vigorous personalities 
are lacking; punching doorbells is not a man’s job; 
non-studious men have made the calling seem lazy ; 
ecclesiastical control is too binding; the preacher 
cannot speak his beliefs honestly; he is too much 
a parish chore-boy ; the routine is mechanistic, and 
the church is “a self-admiration society.” 

A successful minister said : “There are many men 
who have plenty of religion, but do not know the 
language of their time; a smaller number who know 
the language, but have nothing important to say.” 
His reaction was given in four points: (1) “The dis- 
tinctive function of a minister is to represent reli- 
gion, not to run an organization.” (2) “We have 
ceased to be ministers to individuals.” (3) “We 
have forgotten to be parish ministers.” (4) “We 
get out of the ministry as soon as we have a chance.” 

All these things we give for what they are worth, 
which, as they stand, is little. When will ministers 
and laymen turn about and strike a positive note? 
Build, brethren, build! There is so much good in 
life, so much joy in spiritual truth, so much thrill 
in the mastery of the Church’s high calling that 
our messages should cheer and triumph over all. 
Nineteen hundred years ago there was a transition 
in religion from lamentation to affirmation, from 
despair to certitude, from doom to glorious achieve- 
ment. Great is our faith, and greater works shall 
we do. The ministry is moving forward. 


Missions Must Appeal to the People — a 


In Europe and Asia, the method of Jesus is sound for society 


S I LOOK about me where they once 
flourished, I think the Pharisees re- 
ceived much more censure than was coming 
to them. After all, they were the pillars of 
society and the best people of their day. 
They were the purists, the defenders of the 
old Gospel, the Fundamentalists of their 
time. They had a glorious history, filled 
with devotion and heroism. They were 
liberal givers, sound in thet views, and 
respectable 
They were ardent patriots. They 
were famous for their defense of the 
Jewish Bible, of the Jewish religion, and 
of their national traditions. They well 
the gratitude of the Jewish 


well disposed toward every 


cause. 


deserved 
people. 


BUT JESUS, the young carpenter who 
had set out to vitalize religion and create 
a new sort of human society, who also 
lived near this place, soon found himself in 
conflict with these pillars of the Jewish 
church. And it was just at that point that 
he had to make one of his most momentous 
decisions. Would he attempt to make more 
and better Pharisees, or would he leave 
them and start to work on an entirely dif- 
ferent group? This was an extremely diffi- 
cult choice, for from almost every point of 
view the Pharisees appeared to be the 
most hopeful people in Palestine. 

If Jesus didn’t choose to work with them, 
neither could he work with sterile Scribes, 
unpatriotic Sadducean liberals, armed revo- 
lutionaries, fanatical sectarian groups of 
vegetarians. But what of the amorphous, 
poverty-stricken masses of villagers and 
workers? He chose the masses. 

Jesus did not try to make more and 
better Pharisees, but staked everything he 
had on the masses, ‘They responded and 
turned his movement into a social and reli- 
gious enterprise. Before Jesus, the prophets 
had faced a similar problem and solved it 
in the same way. After Jesus, Paul did 
exactly the same thing. Later Augustine 
did much the same, as well as Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, and our Pilgrim Fathers. 
Most of these people found that, in order 
to yvitalize religion, they had to leave the 
orthodox defenders of the faith once and 
for all delivered, they had to break with 
the Fundamentalists and start their move- 
ments among a different group of people. 
Wesley and many other fruitful religious 
leaders have been compelled to do the 
same thing. 

Pharisees have their worthy place in 
history, they play their réle in everyday 
life, and deserve respect and commenda- 
tion, but they are not the best material 
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for vital spiritual movements. Many ideal- 
ists at this moment are faced by this prob- 
lem of Jesus and of Paul. 

At present, in most parts of Europe and 
Asia, there is a fairly sharp cleavage be- 
tween the people who work with their 
hands in shop and field and those who are 
more favored. Most social dynamic, most 
heroic idealism, most of the burning aspira- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
WHAT WILL THE ANSWER BE? 
Charles C. Marshall, above, expert in canon 
law, has received assurances that Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Roman Catholic and pos- 
sible candidate for the Presidency, will reply 
to the former’s open letter in The Atlantic 
Monthly for April, in which the jurisdiction 
of the Church as superior to the State in 
certain political matters is set forth in docu- 
mented detail, and the effect of “double allegi- 
ance” upon the latter’s conduct in case of 
election is seriously questioned 

————————— 
tion for a new order is, of course, to be 
found among the masses. They have not, 
and want. 

It unfortunately happens that in most 
places the masses are opposed to the dog- 
matic and authoritative church. The 
idealist in Europe has to choose with which 
side he will go. He has to decide whether 
or not he will attempt to make the Phari- 
sees more responsive and helpful, or 
whether he will leave the Pharisees and 
take his stand with the people. 

In making this decision, he must bear in 
mind the fate of Jesus, of Paul, of the 
apostles, and many of their followers. 
Whoever goes with the people to-day in 


most countries will be called a bolshevik, 
a traitor, a heretic, a destroyer of the 
home. He may be arrested, put in jail, 
and killed with or without trial. 

From what I observe, I am convinced 
that at least some of the spiritual idealists 
who dare to give their life for truth and 
right have got to change their course. 
Missions and missionaries, for example, 
must see (as they do see in China) that 
their work lies with the people. 

Many missionaries have discovered that 
it is the masses which surge with social 
dynamic; they know where to recruit their. 
crusaders for a new world, and they are 
attaining results. But some mission sta- 
tions,.mission compounds, mission schools, 
merely give a little culture to a few polite 
young Pharisees. 

In China, India, Japan, Russia, there is 
popular striving. Vast social dynamic is 
being released. In Turkey, the people, 
under a dictator coming from the masses, 
are beginning to rub their eyes. 

In Egypt the tiny apex of the poor and 
ignorant have become aroused. ‘All over 
Europe, the Agrarians, Laborites, Social- 
ists, or Communists are astir. In Mexico, 
the Philippines, and parts of South 
America, ‘poor, destitute, illiterate people 
are asserting themselves. All these people, 
fickle, gullible, weary, and heavy-laden, 
are the kind that gave power and might 
to the early Christian Church. What are 
we Christians going to do for them? 


NOW WHEN the masses are asserting 
themselves as never before in history, the 
opposing forces are also growing strong. 
Nationalism is sweeping over the world. 
Freedom is openly flouted, schools are 
being closed in some places, militarism is 
rampant. Will we have the greatest spirit- 
ual movement in history carried around 
.the world by the same kind of people who 
made Jesus, the Nazarene, immortal? It 
can be done by this gospel if it can be 
done at all. 

s R. H. MarkKHAM. 

Soria. 


By the grace of God above you and 
within you, Henry van Dyke says, you 
Inust possess and captain your soul. Ac-— 
cording to the measure of this self-mastery 
comes the serenity of life. The man who 
has it is thrice-armed against all adver- 
sities. He may be troubled and distressed, 
but he is not cast down nor destroyed. 
The clamor of the world may annoy him, 
but it cannot break his steadying conyerse 
with the Eternal every day. 


Unitarians and Liberty 


Not less of it, but more—an ever-widening circle, with love 


HE PARTICULAR PHASH of liberty 

for which Unitarians stand is liberty in 
religious opinion. It is true that in our 
churches we do not commonly undertake 
to censor conduct, so that we rarely, if 
ever, have cases of what in other com- 
munions is called “church. discipline.” 
Our theory of church membership makes 
the connection of a person with his church 
so completely a matter of his personal 
decision that we should hardly think of 
punishing an erring member by expulsion. 
His entrance into membership, his con- 
tinuance in that relation, or his with- 
drawal from it, are purely for him to 
decide, and are not matters for congrega- 
tional action. 

So far as I know, this aspect of Uni- 
tarian liberty has not been ordinarily a 
matter of any serious embarrassment. 
Unitarians are free from certain of the 
vexing restrictions upon conduct that 
some other churches have sought to im- 
pose. Thus, the so-called “worldly amuse- 

_ments” of dancing, cards, and the theater 
may be enjoyed by both laity and clergy 
without loss of caste, while temperance 
rather than total abstinence has- perhaps 
characterized our attitude in regard to 
drinking. It has seemed to us that such 
personal matters may wisely be left to 
personal discretion. There is also among 
us less of a tendency to erect a wall of 
separation between the layman and. the 
minister, and to set up for each a different 
code of ethics. 

Nevertheless, when we think of Unita- 
rian liberty, we do not commonly have 
reference to the fact that a greater rela- 
tive area of conduct is among us left to 

_ individual discretion ; we refer specifically 
to our liberty in matters of opinion. I 
suppose that if a body of representative 
Unitarians were to resolve themselves into 
a discussion group and formulate a com- 
posite definition of Unitarian liberty, they 
would come, after a comparison of sug- 
gestions, to some such statement as this: 


As Unitarians, we affirm for our- 
selves the right to hold and to express 
such views as seem to us true, having - 
at the same time a due regard for the 
feelings and findings of others, It is 
furthermore expressly understood that 
the holding and expressing of such 
views shall not jeopardize our stand- 
ing as Unitarians. This is Unitarian 
liberty. 


This statement involves three essential 
points: First, that individual opinion is 
left free; second, that individual opinion 
may be given free expression; and third, 
that the exercise of this freedom is not 
to imperil one’s status as a Unitarian. 

It is this third essential that is most 
difficult of realization. The other two 
are comparatively easy.. Of course, opin- 
ion cannot be coerced. Wmerson says, “We 
do not determine what we think.” Much 
less can anybody else determine it for us, 
if we know what he is about. And as to 
expressing opinion, a Unitarian needs no 
encouragement. But to hold and to ex- 
press opinion and at the same time to be 
sure that one’s place in the Unitarian 
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fellowship will not be questioned, that is 
a privilege extraordinary. 


A man may hold and express opinion 
in any organization and take his 
chances of incurring disfavor or hos- 
tility ; but to belong to a comradeship 
where such expression is expected, and 
where, when he is unable to win 
assent, he will meet with disagree- 
ment that is good-humored and toler- 
rancor,—that is the peculiar glory of 


ant, or opposition that is without 
being a Unitarian. That is Unitarian 
liberty. 


Perhaps this ideal is unattainable. Still 
it is worth keeping in mind, however often 
we may fail to reach it. 

Such a position is a step in advance of 
the original Christian spirit. The early 
saints recognized no such latitude. Of 
those who preached a gospel different from 
his, the Apostle Paul said, “Let them be 
anathema!” Of those who were wnor- 
thodox, the writer of the third epistle of 
John said, “Receive him not into your 
houses, neither bid him Godspeed!” To 
his opposing religionists, even the sup- 
posedly mild and temperate Jesus is 
reported to have applied the terms “genera- 
tion of vipers,” “sons of the devil,” and 
“children of hell.” The odiwm theologicwm 
has been a conspicuous element in the con- 
troversies that have embittered church his- 
tory. Dr. E. M. Wilbur tells us that 
Servetus called Calvin “impudent, ignorant, 
know-nothing, ridiculous, sophist, madman, 
sycophant, rascal, beast, monster, criminal, 
murderer, Simon the Sorcerer,” and said, 
“You lie,” over fifty times; and that Calvin 
was not a poor second in the language of 
religious vituperation. It is therefore 
something super-Christian when a Unita- 
rian Church places on its Wayside Pulpit 
the words,— 

IN THIS CHURCH 
WE DO NOT TOLERATE HERETICS, 
WE WELCOME THEM! 


The essence of Unitarian liberty, as I 
see it, is the agreement to disagree without 
being disagreeable; or, as one Unitarian 
has put it, “In this church we do not agree 
that we shall all think alike, but that we 
all alike shall think.” That is extraordi- 
nary, that is glorious! “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” How much 


more good and pleasant for brethren to 
dwell together in diversity! 


II 


There are certain difficulties inherent in 
the liberty which Unitarians affirm. There 
is, for instance, the question, what shall 
we teach our children? When a child is 
born into the world, he has everything to 
learn about religion that he will ever know. 
He carries over nothing from his race or 
parentage. He is as ready to take on one 
religion as another, just as he is ready 
to learn any language. It would be a con- 
venience if we could have a compendium of 
Unitarian doctrine which could be taught 
to children from the beginning. But the 
principle of liberty precludes the compila- 
tion of any statement that would meet 
with general approbation. 

Another difficulty is expressed in the 
oft-repeated question, What shall we tell 
the public? Hvery religion is by nature 
propagandist. Unitarianism has been from 
its inception intensely missionary, differ- 
ing from other movements only in its spirit 
and the methods it has employed. It is 
frequently and rightly urged that a plat- 
form, such as political parties issue from 
time to time, would be for us a’ useful 
means of propaganda. It would seem de- 
sirable to have such a formulation that 
could be presented to the public as the 
sum and substance of Unitarianism. Our 
principle of liberty, however, prevents us 
from forming any statement that will be 
truly representative. 

A third difficulty, and the one from 
which we from time to time suffer perhaps 
most keenly, is that our principle of lib- 
erty opens the door to radicalism. The 
veteran Unitarian, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
speaks strongly upon this point in his tract, 
“True and False Liberalism.” He says: 

“Thus your great company of per- 
sons, all claiming to be liberals, will 
range all the way from Christian to 
non-Christian ; from theist to atheist ; 
from spiritualist to materialist; from 
most ardent believers in and upholders 
of religion and churches, to sneerers 
and mockers at religion and violent 
denouncers of churches; from real 
liberals worthy of the name, to men 
as far removed from genuine liberality 
in their views of truth, and in their 
methods of judging others, as darkness 
is from light.” 


The City Church 


WINIFRED AYRES HOPD 
This sonnet was inspired by All Souls Church, New York City, Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., 


minister. 
ReGIsvyR with the consent of the author. 


It has already been published in The New York Times, and is printed in Tun 


Like to a sea-gull wearied in its flight, 

Who finds a narrow ledge beneath the rock 
Which, towering, guards the shore—so to the sight 

The little church, crouched by the business block. 
Massive sky-secrapers, boasting as they tower, 

Acclaim from metal throats the Calf of Gold; 
Dazed by their insolence, their din, their power, 

The heart grows leaden and the spirit cold. 


Within the little church a hush prevails, 
The brazen boasts without fall back, unheard ; 
The spell of man’s achievement dims and fails 
As mightier forces deep within are stirred. 
Up from the church which lay so still and low 
Man’s aspirations to high Heaven go. 
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Unity is undeniably an advantage, and it 
is distressing that there should be great 
differences in opinion among us. It is a 
surprise to a person who comes from or- 
thodoxy into our free fellowship to find 
that there are varieties of Unitarians. He 
has somehow supposed that Unitarians 
enjoy a tranquil unanimity, that Unita- 
rianism is a quiet harbor unrufiled by the 
stormy winds that blow elsewhere. And 
then he finds that there is as much human 
nature among Unitarians as among others, 
if not more—that we have our right wing, 
left wing, and center, that among us 
Fundamentalism and: Modernism emerge 
under other names. It would be delightful 
if the term “Unitarian” could be reduced 
to the unvarying character of a chemical 
formula. Then a person so labeled would 
be completely understood, and we should 
always know what to expect from him. 
But our principle of liberty forbids such 
scientific accuracy. Observation shows 
Unitarians to vary so remarkably that 
they may perhaps be generalized only by 
their common affirmation of a theoretical 
liberty. 

All of these three, the lack of a com- 
pendium of doctrine for use in religious 
education, the need of a platform for 
presentation to the public, and the serious 
divergencies in opinion among us, appear 
to inhere inevitably in our principle of 
liberty. 


III 


In spite of the difficulties involved, I 
believe Unitarian liberty is preferable to 
any fixed and final orthodoxy, even Unita- 
rian orthodoxy. Orthodoxy is a slowly 
evolved group opinion so decided and 
definite upon given points that any re- 
cognizable departure from it is resented. 
It may be impossible to prevent the emer- 
gence of orthodoxy. It may be inevitable 
that in the course of the development of 
any social movement, certain assumptions 
come to be regarded as indisputable. In 
our individual thinking we necessarily 
come at length to a position where we, as 
Confucius said, “stand firm”; we no longer 
question—we proceed upon the assumption 
that upon given points we have found the 
truth. In the same way, it may be that 
organizations, if their history is long 
enough, must come finally to the place 
where they, too, ‘stand firm,” and may 
refer, like the third evangelist, to “the 
things which are most surely _ believed 
among us.” 

The Unitarian, however, even though he 
admits the inevitableness of the emergence 
of orthodoxy, is not compelled to abandon 
his principle of liberty. He holds that 
progress is made by a succession of ortho- 
doxies, not by the prevalence of one domi- 
nant, static orthodoxy. It is this which 
makes him choose Unitarianism as against 
Catholicism, which would seem to be the 
two choices open to a thoroughgoing mind. 
Unitarianism, by its principle of liberty, 
affirms the possibility of successive or- 
thodoxies; and its history, indeed, illus- 
trates that possibility. The doctrinal 
position of John Biddle, the English Uni- 
tarian of three hundred years ago, is al- 
most as foreign to a modern Unitarian of 
even conservative views as is the Apostles’ 
Creed. Similarly, the Racovian Catechism 
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of our Polish Unitarian Fathers or the 
writings of Servetus represent points of 
view long since left behind in the progress 
of Unitarian thought. We have had a 
succession of orthodoxies. 

In spite of the embarrassments that ap- 
pear when the Unitarian principle of lib- 
erty is applied, and in spite of the manifest 
advantages of a fixed and traditional 
corpus of doctrine which can be made a 
basis of historical scholarship and of 
canon law, such as has been developed in 
Judaism, Christianity, and other religions, 
there are grounds that justify the convic- 
tion that the condition brought about 
through the principle of liberty is prefer- 
able because inherently superior. It is 
better on the whole for a young man to 
have to shift for himself than to be sup- 
ported by his father. It is better on the 
whole for a nation to govern itself through 
democratic forms than to be ruled over by 
a benevolent despot, though democratic 
government is far more unwieldy, and is 
subject to corruption. It is better also on 
the whole for people to be stimulated to 
do their own thinking in matters religious, 
even though they come to diverse con- 
clusions, than for them passively to accept 
what authority may declare. The reason 
is that a superior modification of per- 
sonality is thereby brought about, and the 
favorable modification of personality is 
the final objective of all social organiza- 
tion, human personality being, so far as 
humanity is concerned, the ultimate value. 
It is this faith in the inherent superiority 
of liberty to orthodoxy’s conforming ac- 
ceptance which is expressed in that para- 
graph of the Laymen’s League’s eloquent 
statement of the Unitarian position: 

“We believe in liberty, democracy, and 
law, as essential to human progress.” 


IV 


I come now to the suggestion of a solu- 
tion to the problem which Unitarian lib- 
erty involves. Assuming that we have 
rightly conceived the true nature of Unita- 
rian liberty, and have comprehended the 
difficulties inherent therein, yet are con- 
vinced of the superiority of the advan- 
tages accruing to human personality 
through liberty, are we able to see a solu- 
tion. The difficulties we may not escape, 
for they are implicit in the liberty itself. 

In the first place, we may observe that 


great as the difficulties are they have not | 


made the existence of a Unitarian move- 
ment impracticable. In spite of our liberty 
and its attending embarrassments, we have 
survived. We are not the world’s largest 
organization, but we still live. 

The solution of our problem lies, I be- 
lieve, not in less liberty, but in more; not 
in a drawing of lines of exclusion, but in 
an enlargement of our circle. There should 
be no effort to repress the more ad- 
venturous spirits among us, no insistence 
that a Unitarian must be a wniformitarian, 
no well-intentioned attempt to protect our 
movement from heresy. What is needed 
is not a cramped and rigid definition of 
what constitutes a Unitarian, so that non- 
conforming liberals may be excluded. 
What is preferable is a generous and hos- 
pitable broadening of our fellowship, that 
religious liberals of other folds may be 
made at home with us. The Ethical 
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Culturist, the Free-Thinker, the Agnostic, 
the Rationalist, and the Atheist should 
feel themselves welcome, and benefit by 
contact with us. The crude iconoclasm 
that sometimes marks certain of the anti- 
ecclesiastical and anti-clerical groups might 
among us be softened by a broader culture 
into a mellow tolerance, while the com- 
placency we sometimes evince might be 
wholesomely disturbed by the vigor of 
those who take their liberalism more 
seriously. 

I plead, therefore, for an attempt to 
realize more perfectly the ideal of Unita- 
rian liberty. Liberty is not our: danger, 
but the attempt to abridge liberty—to say 
to any thinker, “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” On the other hand, our 
liberty is not a license to inconsiderateness 
or unkindness or injustice. Though we 
may contend earnestly for the faith that 
is in us, we are to speak the truth as we 
see it in love, and not in the spirit of con- 
tention. This is Unitarian liberty. 
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Florence Everett 
Expression of respect and affection 


The name of Miss Florence Everett, who 
died in Boston, Mass., March 21, at the age 
of seventy-seven, should be added to the 
goodly list of faithful and intelligent ser- 
vants of denominational work whose labors 
have been the largest factors of its success. 
Older residents of Boston will remember 
the firm of Williams and Everett, which 
for many years maintained the great art- 
store of that city. Miss Everett was a 
daughter of the junior member of the firm. 

When the Women’s Alliance was or- 
ganized in 1890, she at once gave her serv- 
ices, without compensation, to the building 
up of its influence and activities. She 
became its first office secretary, and from 
then on her life was chiefly spent in the 
management of its affairs. Part of her 
time was given to other social undertak- 
ings, but the Alliance became her chief 
concern. In later years, as a Salaried 
official, she devoted herself mostly to the 
Post-Office Mission, and to the Library. 
This latter is in some sense her monument, 
as she more than anyone else has made it 
what it is. The Post-Office Mission is 
more indebted to her diligence and discern- 
ment than anyone can say. 

Altogether, Miss Everett was a most 
helpful person. She had a real passion 
for being useful to anybody and everybody 
who might call for her assistance. Such 
help as she had to offer was given always 
with the utmost cheerfulness and in un- 
feigned good will. She helped, apparently, 
just for the sake of helping, and never 
with any thought of the praise or grati- 
tude she was to receive as a reward. Very 
seldom can the commendation, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant!’ be more: ap- 
propriately spoken than to her; and sueh 
servants often deserve more honor for the 
work that gets accomplished in the world 
than the chiefs who are nominally in 
command. 

The officers of the General Alliance wish 
hereby to express something of their re- 
spect and affection for one with whom 
their association has been a continual 
profit and delight. ~ 


The Wonderful Way 


fOW I BEHELD all the ways of man 
on the earth, and the most wonderful 
way of all was the way of the soul. How 
man first learned that he is a soul, I dis- 
covered not. But when he first said, “I 
am a man,” he also said, “I am a soul.” 

All over the world the news was the 
same. India flashed the message to Hgypt, 
and Hgypt answered back again. From 
Assyria and little Palestine the echo was 
clear and plain. Everywhere from cave 
and desert and mountain, from river bank 
and seacoast, from forest and stream and 
lake, the soul declared its birth, and its 
hot pursuit after God. It flashed forth 
in words, and pictures and tools, and 
could never be recalled again. ‘To know 
ourselves and God; to be more than a 
easement of flesh and bone; to find free- 
dom for the Being locked up within our 
breasts, this is why we are here.” 

And so the way of the soul marked 
itself out in all men’s doings, like a clean 
white path behind a boat at sea, or shin- 
' ing under: the moon in a dark woodland. 
It ran through the golden thought of 
Greece and through the virile power of 
Rome, and strode through Hurope with 
unhindered step. It touched all languages 
and all history. It entered the crevices 
of life until no man, woman, or child 
escaped it; but to each came the everlast- 
ing whisper, “Thou art a soul.” 

And to me it came, hidden in one of 
life’s deepest crevices, and commanded me 
to crawl up out of the crevice and find 
myself and God. 

And so I asked how I could do this 
thing. How could I be a soul? How be 
more than body? more real than what food 
and clothes and shelter made of me? And 
I saw I had asked a never-ending ques- 
tion and had begun a ceaseless quest. I 
thrilled with the leap of it, but was 
frightened with the challenge of it. Yet 
some working program I must find, some 
way to proceed to be a soul. For I saw 
_ that I should not find God unless I found 
Him in answer to my own need. 

So I set to ask myself wherein my need 
existed. Were there some few things that 
I eould not live without if I wished to be 
a soul? And I thought I saw that there 
were four chief things, although many 
another might find other chief things. 
Should another man adopt my needs as 
his own when he does not feel them to be 
his own, that would set him backward in 
the road toward soulhood. So let my 
needs signal unto him.to seek and name 
his own necessities. 

I discovered that adventure was the first 
demand I made; to find myself and God 
must be no digging in a deep pit, but 
rather a full-sailed ship speeding over 
varied seas of calm and storm. It must 
be no dull search, but an onward journey. 
with no flagging interest, no dulling of the 
high pulse-beat of travel, no lowering of 
the eagerness and zest of motion. 

I found that within me lay a world 
larger than that without me, and that to 
explore that world was a vaster undertak- 
ing than to circle the Seven Seas and 
touch at every port in Five Continents. 
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I became aware that to find God within 
myself was a more real and exciting 
search than to, find Him in the customs, 
habits, societies, and philosophies of men. 
I would find Him in all of these only as I 
found Him in myself. 

And I saw that great adventure must 
fulfill itself even if I dwelt in a small 
room in a back street, or in a tent on the 
plain, or in a palace upon the Tiber or the 
Thames. I saw that to explore my inner 
world was a task for which I was scarcely 
fit; but for that very reason I saw that I 
must undertake it. I foresaw the dreary 
wastes I must pass through, the long 
stretches when waiting would wear me 
out, and leaden hours when no light would 
be in my sky. But I saw also the glisten- 
ing mountains of toil, with a view at the 
top. I saw the valleys of temptation 
wherein enemies would threaten my every 
step. I saw the labyrinths of doubt and 
fear where every clue would fail me and 
my steps would falter and grow weary. 

But when I saw this, I knew that to be 
a soul I must undertake it, else would I 
find neither God nor myself. It was such a 
romance as history or story tells not of; 
and though I knew that many another 
would have greater adventure than I, I 
went upon the quest. Some men have 
called it religion, and I would not deny 
the greatness of that name, yet I prefer 
to call it adventure, the great romance 
of God. 

But I saw that adventure is not enough. 
Romance is good to begin with, and it goes 
all along the way. But it must ever 
transmute and change itself, as the soul 
proceeds, into something solid and firm 
and foundation-like. For God is not a 
fairy to be pursued, but a friend to be 
relied on and lived with, and self is not a 
butterfly but a builder and a housekeeper. 

So, to be a soul, I found that I must lay 
up real possessions. I must not merely 
sail the seas of search and touch at ports 
of wonder, but find a veritable continent. 
And this is character, at least so men call 
it; and ’tis a great word. But I like to 
eall it possession, possession of myself and 
God. I found that I must store away 
some wealth that nothing could take from 
me. In the midst of generalities and rich 
profusion, I must seize what belonged to 
me. In the midst of millions of words 
about God, I must capture those that I 
knew and understood, and lock them deep 
within where no thief could steal them 
away. In the confusion of doubts and 
beliefs and theories, I must choose those 
that were native to me and hold them 
fast forever. 

So to be a soul I gathered what was 
mine, and made strong effort to keep it. 
I learned to reach out for truth not as a 
friend of to-day, but as one whom I might 
retain and recognize to-morrow, and thus 
be myself to-morrow even as I was to-day, 
but a greater self than to-day had guessed. 
Many things called me to love them, but 
I saw I could possess only a few, and 1 
laid ownership to those. Much truth 
hailed me for recognition, but I knew if I 
sought to grasp all, I would lose what was 


most my own; so I strove for my own 
truth and locked it within myself. 

And that truth came to be myself, and 
I saw my poor ill-furnished life becoming 
rich with unexpected possessions. I have 
not secured all of God through my truth, 
but some of Him is mine never to be lost 
again. I have not gained all of myself, 
but some of myself I know to be as solid 
as the hills and as fixed as the stars. 

By doing this I have not yet become 
entirely a soul, but there has grown up 
something within that knows itself to be 
more than body and food and shelter— 
and my sense of possession is real, as real 
as was the need of adventure. 

Beyond adventure and possession I saw 
the necessity of experience. I found that 
by restless desire alone I could never 
reach God. Nor could I find Him fully 
by merely snatching the truth that be- 
longed to me. To be a soul, I must be 
more than either a sailing vessel or a 
storage vault. Instead, I must test and 
know all things by their contact with 
other men. I found that to be a soul, I 
must share the common ways and life 
of my fellow beings. I must be ready to 
meet the unexpected and still pursue my 
way; ready to find all my possessions in 
danger, and yet not give them up; ready 
to hear others say that my valuables were 
not valuable at all, and yet still go on 
relying upon their worth. I must be ready 
to hear my God denied, yet still believe 
Him God. 

And I saw that experience is like chang- 
ing crude gold into usable coin. The truth 
about myself and God may take no form 
and remain altogether useless unless it is 
molded in small pieces and stamped with 
reality. I saw that the main question 
about God is not how much do I know 
about Him, but how much of what I know 
of Him do I use as days go by, for just 
that much of Him is truly God. I know 
there are vast stretches and horizons of 
Him beyond those that I use; there is 
more of God than my small capacity can 
put to practical ends; but that which I 
use is truly God to me and the portion of 
my soul. The change from vagueness to 
substance, from dreams to action, from 
longing to possession, from wishes to ac- 
ecomplishment, from guesses to thought, 
from ideals to deeds, this is the path of 
experience. I saw that without this I 
could not be a soul. 

So, these three things, adventure, char- 
acter, and experience, became to me the 
molding forces of my soul. They stirred 
and fixed and shaped the measureless 
thing within me that cried for life. Under 
the power of these three, I felt my chaos 
proceeding to order, and my unformed 
possibilities rounding into actuality. I 
began to be a living soul. 

Still, I knew that something yet was 
lacking. I could not for a while discern 
what this lacking thing was, but I soon 
discovered it. 

It was hope. Adventure after God as 
mere adventure was not hopeful, for it 
was satisfied with itself and asked no 
questions of the future. Character with 
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all its nobility might build me a lofty and 
real soul-structure, but yet stand like a 
dark tower in a gloomy place. Experience 
might assure me of the reality of my soul 
and God, and yet, spite of that, project no 
light into my nature and put no song in 
my mouth. By themselves, these three 
built me into a true soul, but their truth 
was somber, and my soul unsatisfied. 

Hope came and gave me reasons for ad- 
yenture, character, and experience. Of 
the four, she took on the likeness of a 
feminine form, one whose nature was to 
bring forth children and bind old ad- 
venture to new adventure, 01d. yictories of 
character to new ones, and outworn ex- 
periences to fresh revelations. She it 
was who pointed to the future and de- 
clared it to be real. She it was who 
declared that, behind all the reality of God 
that I might see, was a deeper reality 
that I could only see farther on. She it 
was who said that as a soul I need never 
fear that truth would come to an end or 
love ever come to a blank page and write 
“Finis.” 

I saw that men die because they know 
not hope. A few adventures, and they tire: 
A certain amount of character, and they 
solidify. A number of experiences, and 
the novelty ceases. I saw that hope alone 
ean infuse the soul with power to go on, 
and be glad to go on. She is the sugges- 
tion of further reality when reality seems 
exhausted; she is the substance beyond 
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substance, and the joy beyond joy. Into 
the farthest darkness she goes and brings 
back light. She points into the unguessed 
fields of Hternity and declares that they 
too shall be homelike and substantial. 

And I saw that hope alone tells the full 
truth about God, for she alone declares 
that He is inexhaustible. She alone re- 
lates that the more the soul sees of Him, 
the more yet remains to be seen. Like all 
mothers of men, it is hope’s part to give 
cheer and warmth when coldness and va- 
cancy stare at us. When adventure palls, 
and character trembles, and experience 
mocks us, even with accomplishment, it is 
hope that sends the soul on again with 
suggestion of new reality. 

Thus are there four things that I saw 
to be essential, without which I could not 
be a soul nor find God. Adventure bade 
me go forth alive for truth. Character 
demanded that I store up possessions to 
stand all tests. Bxperience commanded 
me to translate dreams into substance. 
Hope pointed with glowing finger to some 
vast outcome that had in it no deception, 
but the glory of assurance and certain 
existence. 

It was thus, as I beheld all the ways of 
men upon the earth, I learned that none 
is so wonderful as the way of the soul. 
And the universe seemed to me to have 
reason and love and meaning. I saw that 
to be a soul and to find God surpasses all 
else, even the universe itself. 


Ministering Among Finnish Unitarians 


Mrs. Lappala’s successful labors in three Minnesota congregations 
pp ngreg' 


RAYMOND H. PALMER 


romantic and promising feature of Uni- 

tarianism in Minnesota is the work 
done with and by the Finnish people, 
which centers in Virginia. This is a 
beautiful little city of more than 15,000 
people, 6,000 of whom are Finns. The 
principal industries are iron-mining and 
lumbering. Besides the Finnish Unitarian 
church at Virginia, there are churches at 
Alango and Idington—names of the farm- 
ing communities, not the post offices, where 
the services are held. ; 

Rey. Milma Lappala is in charge of these 
missionary labors among her own country- 
men. The work was begun by her and her 
husband in 1912 when they came to Vir- 
ginia, after having worked among the 
Finns in Ashtabula, Ohio. Rey. Risto 
Lappala had been educated in his native 
land and at Boston University. After a 
short ministry in the Congregational 
Chureh, he became a Unitarian: His death 
in 1923 would have seriously crippled the 
work at Virginia had it not been that Mrs. 
Lappala has carried it forward with the 
Same spirit and with striking ability. She 
is the mother of four children, all of whom 
are under her personal care, and is also 
the pastor of three Unitarian churches. 
Both are a credit to her. 

Fifteen years ago, when the Lappalas 
went to Virginia, they found nothing there 
but.an opportunity; there was no church, 
no parsonage, and no organization. They 
established a home and invited the people 
to come in every Sunday for preaching 


and Sunday-school. During that first 
winter, thirty or forty-five persons would 
attend the services on Sunday. Then they 
moved into what was known as Temperance 
Hall for a few weeks, at the same time be- 
ginning work on their meeting-house. This 
was built little by little, and now, after 
twelve long and hard years, these pioneers 
of a free faith among the Finns have just 
paid the last dollar on their church house. 
it is a corner property, in a good part of 
the town, and will seat about seventy-five 
people. Downstairs there is a dining-room 
and kitchen, which is frequently used for 
social meetings. In addition to this build- 
ing, a parsonage, built in 1914, is located 
on an adjoining lot. Mrs. Lappala and her 
family occupy this house. 

The church in Virginia has grown 
despite unusual handicaps. The Finnish 
people are often extremists in their reli- 
gion; that is, if they are not among the 
orthodox Lutherans, they are likely to be 
among those who are strongly opposed to 
all organized religion, and thus very 
church shy. Large numbers of them are 
to be found in both groups, but it has been 
difficult to persuade either of these types 
that Unitarian churches would be helpful 
to them. In the face of this situation the 
Lappalas, and their friends in Virginia, 
have succeeded most admirably in estab- 
lishing the Unitarian tradition among their 
people. 

The first president of the Virginia con- 
gregation was Dr. John Raihala, who 
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served in that capacity for more than ten 
years. He has been a most faithful ally, 
and much credit is due him for the success 
of the enterprise. He was succeeded in 
1926 by Verner Saranen, a business man, 
who served for one year. Mr. Saranen had 
been treasurer of the church for thirteen 
years before he became president. At the 
present time, Alex Savolainen, also a busi- 
ness man, is the president. Another faith- 
ful worker and supporter which the writer 
remembers is John Ketola, the first treas- 
urer of the society, a member of the Vir- 
ginia city library board, and a prominent 
merchant in the town. These, and several 
others, have made the Virginia enterprise 
possible through their steadfast loyalty. 

There are now about two hundred names 
on the mailing list of the church at Vir- 
ginia, representing possibly six hundred 
persons in the total constituency. The 
church has about a hundred voting mem- 
bers, an enrollment in the Sunday-school of 
eighty-two pupils, with an average attend- 
ance in the school of seventy-five. The 
sermons are delivered by Mrs. Lappala 
in Finnish at the regular services every 
Sunday morning at eleven o’clock. She 
hopes to develop an English-speaking pul- 
pit, and has made some efforts in this 
direction herself which were enthusiasti- 
cally received ; but the labor of preparation 
is so much more difficult in English than 
in Finnish that she feels unable to con- 
tinue the English sermons while she is 
compelled to minister to three congrega- 
tions without any assistance. 

The church at Alango, thirty miles from 
Virginia, is called the Liberal Christian 
Church. It has been in existence ten years. 
Mrs. Lappala preaches here every fourth 
Sunday of the month to a congregation of 
from twenty to over 100 people. This 
year, for the first time, the weather has 
permitted the January services to be held. 
There is a constitueney of about two hun- 
dred persons at Alango, and the under- 
taking has great promise. 

At Idington, twenty-two miles from Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Lappala has another Finnish 
Unitarian church, called the Liberal Reli- 
gious Society. Here, also, a preaching serv- _ 
ice is held once a month on the second 
Sunday. Idington is a good field for lib- 
eralizing efforts. This group is an out- 
growth of a Lutheran group who split off 
from the orthodox church over a question 
of church polity. They are not as adven- 


‘turesome in the new faith as they might 


be, but their courage is gradually increas- 
ing and, as the older ones become more 
liberal in their views, the young people at 
Idington are taking a greater and greater 
interest. 

In addition to maintaining regular or- 
ganizations at Virginia, Alango, and Id- 
ington, Mrs. Lappala does a great deal 
of missionary work in other Finnish com- 
munities in Minnesota and Michigan. Many 
calls are made upon her time, and she has 
difficulty in meeting them all as she would 
like to do. She has a vision of a day when 
the field will be more thoroughly developed, 
so that assistance, now greatly needed but 
lacking on account of financial difficulties, 
will be available. It is to be hoped that 
such assistance may be found for this 
heroic enterprise. 


(Continued on page 289) 
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“Tt Seems to 


has given rise to an interesting discussion covering a 


witness, in 
a close second. For hair- 
as though it were yesterday. 


chapter of Stevenson’s The Black Arrow. 


“Bxcept Ye Be Converted” 


Tun ELvoguence or CHRISTIAN EXPERINCE. 
By Raymond Calkins. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

With most of this work, including its 
principal thesis, we find ourselves heartily 
in accord. Its subject matter is made up 
of the Yale Lectures on Preaching, com- 
pined with a course. of lectures dealing 
with the same subject, delivered by the 
author at Bangor Theological Seminary 
last year. The author insists that the 
primal basis of all effective preaching is 
conviction begotten of personal experience. 
The man in the pulpit must be a man who, 
somehow, has been gripped by the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, enabling 
him to speak with the force of a strong 
conviction which amounts to actual knowl- 
edge. Among Protestants, he believes, 
there is too little of this nowadays. The 
weakness of modern liberal Christianity 
lies in the fact that, in both pulpit and 
pews, the prevailing mood is more that of 
experiment than experience. His argu- 
ment is buttressed with a wide array of 
excellent quotations, and presented with 
skill in a tone of firmness which at times 
savors of dogmatism. The phrasing, for 
the most part, is pointed, though occas- 
ionally marred by undue smartness. The 
closing chapters contain much excellent 
advice for theological students, admirably 
stated, As we have said, with the general 
line of thought we find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement. Modern preaching, par- 
ticularly among liberals, is hesitating and 
vague. Its dominant note is more scien- 
tifie than positively religious. Many a 
sermon fails to carry weight because it 
lacks the tone of definite conviction born 
of clear intellectual conviction, plus com- 
plete moral surrender. “It breathes little 
of that mysticism which “in one form or 
another lies at the heart of all certainty 
in religion.” ‘There is in it more prose 
than poetry. It wants the thrill of an 
overmastering spiritual passion and ex- 
altation. Our only disagreement with the 
author comes when he attempts to define 
the theology which shall be the basis of 
experience. Mr. Calkins is a liberal ortho- 
dox, or, as he prefers to call himself, “an 
evangelical. modernist.” In two chapters, 
“The Christian Experience and Christian 
Knowledge,” and “The Christian Experi- 
ence and Christian Theology,” he expounds 
what he considers experience must be. 


Horrors 


-- What do you remember as the most thrilling book, or story, you ever read? In his column, 

Me,” in The New York World, Heywood Broun has been asking this question. 
broad field of literature. To bear our personal 

our estimation the palm goes to Poe’s Murders in the Rue Morgue, with The Pit and the Pendulum 

raising qualities they are unequaled. We remember our first acquaintance with them 

Others almost as grewsome are Kipling’s The End of the Passage, and at least one 

These hold prominent places in our literary gallery of horrors. 


This is nothing less than belief in the 
familiar faith of orthodoxy. With zeal 
worthy of a better cause, he conditions 
all valid experience upon a personal ap- 
prehension of the ancient dogmas of the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, vicarious 
atonement, and an inspired Bible, as set 
forth in the epistles of Paul. Nowhere 
is the reader told, in explicit terms, in 
what this experience exactly consists. 
There is an abundance of cloudy state- 
ments, but nothing so definite and clear- 
eut as to appeal to the uninitiated. Yet, 
at the same time, the writer’s intention is 
plain. Obviously, Mr. Calkins believes 
that the spiritual awakening our world 
so sadly needs can only come from a re- 
vival of the beliefs of yesterday. We do 
not think so. Never will an age of faith 
be produced by blowing on the ashes of 
theologies whence all life has long since 
departed. Granted that humankind to-day 
needs nothing so much as a widespread 
outbreak of God-consciousness, the crux of 
the problem comes to this: Can the faith 
of reason be proclaimed with evangelical 
fervor? How can scientific thinking in 
matters of religion be made warm, color- 
ful, dramatic? But this is not Mr. Cal- 
kin’s concern. The book answering these 
questions has yet to be written. 
A. R. Hi. 


The Old Countess 


Tur Oxp Countess. By Anne Douglas 
pa abe Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Amid the flimsy tawdriness of much that 
nowadays goes by the name of fiction, this 
work stands out in shining contrast. And 
deservedly so. For this is literature, 
sound, substantial, lasting. The author is 
sure of her public. Since the appearance 
of The Little French Girl, anything Mrs. 
de Sélincourt writes is certain to attract 
widespread attention. With that much- 
read work, her latest story compares favor- 
ably. Like that, and in fact like most of 
her work, The Old Countess is a study of 
feminine psychology wherein man plays a 
part subordinate, though necessarily im- 
portant. It concerns itself with certain 
types of womanhood, all of them strongly 
individual, and dissected by a master hand. 
The title is a misnomer. It would better 
have been called The Dark Tower, or 
simply Marthe. For in the drama, the old 
Countess, Madame Lamouderie, is not the 


It 


A. R. H, 


central figure. The real heroine, and the 
most compelling character, is Marthe 
Ludérac, with Jill, the Hnglish girl, a close 
second. Beside these two, drawn with 
compelling charm, the old woman, though 
more melodramatic, pales into insignifi- 
cance. It is with their relationship, espe- 
cially with Graham, husband of one and 
lover of the other, that the story concerns 
itself, the closely woven plot moving on, 
with the steadfastness of inexorable fate, 
to the tragedy which marks its climax. 
Mrs. de Sélincourt now has to her credit 
a long line of portraits of women. Tdante. 
Adrienne Toner, the heroine of A Fountain 
Sealed, to say nothing of Alix, are all 
creations of which any writer might well 
be proud. Yet we venture to question if 
she has ever drawn any figures more 
appealing, more alive, than Jill and 
Marthe—the former a charming type of 
young Englishwoman of the best sort, the 
latter as typically and as attractively 
French. Yet it is the delineation of 
Marthe, perhaps because of its difficulty, 
which reveals the greater skill. As a 
literary artist, Mrs. de Sélincourt, among 
others, performs one vital function. She 
is a great interpreter of Gallic civilization. 
No other contemporary writer has a deeper, 
more sympathetic understanding of French 
characteristics, the French point of view. 
In her latest novel, this is shown by her 
skill in deseribing scenery and the details 
of peasant life, but far more in her 
analyses of both the old countess and 
Marthe Ludérac. Both are portrayed 
with the utmost vividness, but the latter 
is a veritable masterpiece. AS a concep- 
tion, she is strikingly original, this 
Madonna of the fields, in whose veins runs 
mingled strains of peasant and noble blood, 
silent, restrained, a passionate lover of 
beauty and of animals, with a tremendous 
capacity for heroic sacrifice. The situation 
in which she finds herself involved is not 
a pleasant one. In the gathering tragedy, 
the English artist, Graham, who is the 
cause of it all, cuts but a sorry figure. 
As the story proceeds, the reader has an 
increasing desire to kick him. Surely, in 
the end, he gets far more than he de- 
serves; for to be loved by two such women, 
he is distinctly unworthy. Yet, by con- 
trast, their characters stand out in radiant 
splendor. When the final page is turned, 
what the reader remembers, above every- 
thing else, is the figure of Marthe, im- 
pressive in its classic simplicity and 
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complete self-sacrifice, beside which the 
ancient gentlewoman seems essentially 
theatrical and a bit unreal. We question if 
the current season will produce a work of 
fiction possessed of qualities more lasting. 
Certainly, of her latest effort, the author 
of The Old Countess has ample reason to 
be proud. A.R. H. 


Carolyn Wells at Mystery 


Tun Rup-HArrup GirL. “By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Again this popular author has produced 
a detective story with a “thique plot, 
combined with a charming love story. 
Plunged without preliminaries into the 
mystery surrounding the murder of George 
Converse, the reader seeks constantly the 
solution of the two outstanding problems: 
Whose is the single damp footprint on 
the bath mat in a house wherein is no 
living presence, but only the murdered 
man’s lifeless body, fully clothed? Who is 
the elusive girl with a mass of flaming hair 
who fied from the scene of the crime, a 
girl whom no one has seen before and who 
vanishes into, the darkness? ‘The hap- 
piness of Janet Thurston hangs on a slender 
thread as the law tightens its clutches 
on Lloyd Converse, and reaches out even 
to lay its hands on her. Suspicion rests 
on one and then on another, and crime 
follows crime. The name of the author 
and the imprint of Fleming Stone on the 
cover are guarantees of a brilliantly con- 
eeived plot, in which the guilty one will 
be laid low and the innocent will be 
vindicated. The steps by which this is 
accomplished form an engrossing tale. 

J.E.D. 


A Hardy Annual 


THH CHATTERBOX. Boston: L. O. Page € Co. 

The Chatterboz needs no words of in- 
troduction or praise, and the volume for 
1927 fully lives up to its reputation. It 
contains two long stories—‘At the Sign 
of the Mulberry Tree’ and “Twenty 
Pounds from Uncle Rodney.” The former 
is a thrilling tale of the time of George 
III, which interests us from the start in 
the two boys and their important errand, 
the theft of the precious document. The 
author, Mr. Rainey, has contributed for 
fifty years to The Chatterbow, and has il- 
lustrated this story himself. The usual 
informative articles are made doubly in- 
teresting by the illustrations, which seem 
to belong especially to this book, and the 
little poems are all appealing to children. 
One could wish, however, that there was 
more distinctive material for girls. How- 
ever, there is much between these covers 
to attract children from ten years upwards. 


A Twenty-fifth Novel 


COMING THROUGH THE Ryn. By Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hill takes for the setting of this, 
her twenty-fifth novel, a society honey- 
combed through and through with the 
elaborate machinery of a big bootlegging 
business among men in high places. She 
has pictured in graphic detail a system of 
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illicit dealing in liquor such as is occa- 
sionally brought to public knowledge 
through the press of the country. A 
delicately nurtured, spiritually minded 
girl learns by an unexpected turn of 
circumstance that her father and brother 
are directly involved in the liquor busi- 
ness, and that her attractive home is 
provided with secret panels and hidden 
doorways leading into the next apart- 
ment, where the nefarious business is 
conducted. Grief and humiliation tread on 
each other’s heels; but, after a series of 
thrilling experiences, this innocent victim 
of the sins of others comes through to 
safety, love, and happiness. G. E. D. 


For Children 


SKAZKI. TALES AND LEGpNnDS of OLD Rous- 
SIA. By Ida Zeitlin. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $5.00. 

Russian from cover to cover, with its 
colorful binding, with numerous illustra- 
tions, some done entirely in black and gold, 
strangely effective, and others in striking 
contrast most brilliantly hued, this book 
has unusual interest. A “skazka” is a 
wonder-tale that is representative of na- 
tional folklore. 
we get glimpses of the workings of the 
Russian peasant’s mind. He loves animals 
dearly. A little barking dog carries mes- 
sages from the Tsar to his captive daugh- 
ter. A brave hound guards the princess in 
“The Sleeping Tsarevna and the Seven 
Giants,” so strangely like Grimm’s “Schnee- 
wittchen,” and heroically devours the 
poisoned apple in her stead. Birds, hor- 
ses, and even wolves are man’s greatest 
helpers. Herein also are many evidences 
of deep religious feeling. It apparently 
does not seem incongruous to the Russian 
to call upon God when the forces of magic 
are all-powerful. Very often we get a 
new turn to a story. What answer does 
Kyril, tanner of hides, who,alone was able 
to conquer the dragon, make to his Prince, 
who offers him large rewards in the ac- 
cepted manner of greatful.rulers? “If 
my vats are filled with gold, where shall I 
wash my hides? And if a peasant sits at 
a prince’s table, who shall know him for 
a peasant? Nor did I fight this fight for 
thee, my lord, but to dry the tears of chil- 
dren.” We wish this book had come to us 
in less elaborate form. Its size and many 
loose-leafed illustrations will prove diffi- 
cult for childish hands to manage, and we 
no longer desire books for their ornamental 
value. E. F. M. 


Dreric IN MESA VuRDE. By Deric Nus- 
baum. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Often it happens that readers are 
enough interested in an author to read his 
book apart from its theme. When we 
learn that the author of this story is a 
thirteen-year-old boy, we look at the pages 
with added interest. Deric Nusbaum’s fa- 
ther is the superintendent of the Mesa 
Verde National Park, the reservation in- 
cluding the romantic country of the cliff- 
dwellers in the southern part of Colorado. 
With a father who is an archeologist and 
a mother who has for years studied those 
strange, ingenious people, the cliff-dwel- 
lers, Derie comes quite naturally by his 
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interest. He knows what boys and girls 
want to read about. With this as a back- 
ground he tells his story—a remarkably 
clear and convincing one, we must con- 
cede, for so youthful a writer. The narra- 
tive is not only interesting—it is inform- 
ing. 


SKEDZIX AT THH Circus. By Frank King. 
Chicago: The Reilly & Lee Company. $1.00. 

Anyone familiar with the daily struggles 
of the juvenile members of the family to 
be the first to grab the “Funnies” will 
recognize immediately that Skeezir at the 
Circus is bound to be very popular with 
the youngsters. With Uncle Walt’s un- 
usual but familiar countenance gracing 
almost every page, and Uncle Walt him- 
self conducting an expedition to the circus 
and later directing an auto camping trip, 
what more can you ask? Nothing hap- 
pens that might not easily happen to any 
uncle and any little boy on any similar 
round of joy; but perhaps the book’s ap- 
peal lies in the very fact that it is so well 
within the range of the young reader’s 
comprehension, no matter how limited in 
years his experience may be. Fond uncles 
and doting aunts will make no mistake 
in presenting this book to young relatives. 

E. F. M. 


Tabloid Reviews 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR Boys. By Wil- 
liam Ralph LaPorte. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 75 cents. 

The church which takes its young people 
seriously will be interested in this book, 
which lays out a sane course of action for 
dealing with boys. It gives programs of 
diversified and practical exercises for the 
use of boys’ groups. Cheerfully com- 
mended. E. F. 


Curist To-Day. By Lucius Hatfield Bugbee. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 175 cents. 

This study in the contemporary mean- 
ing of Christian thought and experience 
is a series of lectures on the Mendenhall 
Foundation at DePauw University. It 
insists upon the homiletic commonplace 
that the religion of Jesus has both an 
individual and a social application. Jesus 
is “the authoritative Master whose prin- 
ciples are eternal and whose indwelling 


“presence illuminates and guides us in our 


constantly renewed efforts to apply these 
principles to changing conditions.” What 
troubles us all, however, is the confusion 
that results from this effort to apply 
these principles to changing conditions. 
A book which dealt less with abstract 
principles, and more with the problem of 
the application of Christian ethics to some 
concrete situation in modern life, might 
be less simple but far more useful. 
0. B. J. 


By William W. Reid. 
15 


Maxine Lire Count. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
cents, 

A vocational guide intended as an elec- 
tive course for seniors. It aims to guide 
young people in their choice of a liveli- 
hood, so that in the busy life of men they 
may be broadcasters rather than listen- 
ers-in. C.B J. 


Annabel Adelaide and April Fool 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Annabel Adelaide skipped down the 
steps, and across the dooryard, and across 
the road, and over the wall, that bright 
spring morning, as if there were wings 


on her heels. It was such a glorious day- 
beginning—bright and blue-skied, with a 
soft little breeze that seemed to pat her 
cheeks, softly, like a playful kitten. 

Annabel Adelaide was going “’cross 
lots” to carry a little pot of blossoming 
crocuses to old Aunt Mehetabel Leather- 
bee, who lived all by herself in a little 
house over on Goose Lane. Aunt Mehet- 
abel loved flowers, but never, nowadays, 
she said, did she have any luck with them. 
The trouble, as Annabel Adelaide and 
everybody else knew, was that Aunt Me- 
hetabel did not see as well as she used to, 
and often “weeded out” young flower 
plants instead of the weeds, and dug too 
deeply around the roots, in her zeal, when 
loosening up the soil, so that she broke off 
the roots of her most precious plants; 
and besides, she had become very forget- 
ful, and often did not water her plants, 
indoors or out, until it was too late. 

That was at the bottom of her “bad 
luck.” But Annabel Adelaide knew that 
she could not help it, and she felt very 
sorry for the poor old lady; so she was 
happy as a lark, carrying the pot of cro- 
cuses to her. She knew that nothing very 
bad could happen to them before their 
season of blossoming was over. 

The thought of how pleased Aunt Mehet- 
abel would be was one of the things that 
made Annabel Adelaide skip. And the 
reason she could skip to her heart’s con- 
tent without harming the blossoms was 
that her mother, knowing how she loved 
to skip and hop, had put the pot in a 
stout little covered basket and tucked it 
in softly and snugly with tissue paper so 
that it would not “joggle.” 

Presently the little girl reached the wall 
beside Goose Lane, climbed it, and was 
close beside Aunt Mehetabel’s cottage. 
The old lady was quite as pleased as Anna- 
bel Adelaide had supposed she would be. 
She beamed through her specky “specs” 
at her caller, she was so glad to see her; 
and when Annabel Adelaide unwrapped the 
erocus pot, and handed it to her, she was 
so overcome that she sat right down and 
hugged it. 

“Well, well!” she cried, in her quavery 
old voice, “this is a nice April fool for 
your old neighbor !” 

‘Tt wasn’t meant as an April fool,” 
said the little girl, “but just a spring- 
time gift.” 


“Well, well! Old Auntie didn’t expect 


to get a present to-day, of all days in 
the year.” 

“Then I’m ’specially glad that I brought 
it to-day,” said her caller. “I wish that 
all April fools were nice ones,” she added, 
rather sadly, thinking of the cayenne- 
pepper chocolate-drop and cotton-batting 
marshmallow that her brother Dick had 
fooled her with that morning. 

Almost anybody could fool Annabel 
Adelaide, because it is so hard for her to 
realize that a person can find pleasure in 
making anybody else unhappy or un- 
comfortable. Even after a thorough ex- 
perience of Dick’s mischief, it was just 
the same. 

After she left Aunt Mehetabel’s house, 
she thought she would see if she could 
find any late pussy willows by the brook 
in Mr. Upjohn’s pasture. But before she 
got there she heard the sorriest sounds, 
coming from Mr. Upjohn’s old sap house. 
Only the day before there had been a 
story in the Daily Clarion about a deserted 
baby, and she thought of course that here 
was a chance to rescue one. Her heart 
beat fast at the happy thought, and she 
ran so hard that she fell, and bumped her 
nose, and skinned both knees. But she 
did not mind a little thing like that, when 
on such business! 

She tried the door, but it stuck, and she 
eould not open it. Then she saw an open 
window. It was too high for her to climb 
in, or even to see in; but she hunted 
around until she found enough dead 
branches to pile up, so that she could 
stand on them and at least to see in, and 
doubtless, she thought, climb in, for she 
is a springy little girl. 

Well, she peeped over the sill, her heart 
thumping, and peered into the house, 
which was very dim, for it had only that 
one little window. And there, on the old 
brick arch where the sap was boiled, were 
Adoniram Leatherbee and Peter Jones, 
their backs arched, and their ears laid 
back flat to their heads, and their tails 
like muffs, each trying to tell the other 
what a mean cowardly, homely, useless 
cat he was! 

“Lost baby, indeed!’ murmured Anna- 
bel Adelaide, as she got down from her 
brush heap, which broke under her, 
and gave her ankle a “twingey” twist. 
“Oh, and I did so want to rescue one!” 

But she was too sensible to let an April 
fool like that spoil her morning, so on she 
skipped. The pussy willows that she had 
started to find had grown up too much; 
but she found some charming hepatica 
blossoms on knolls near by, and checker- 


berries, too; so that her basket was very 
useful indeed. 

And then, as she climbed another wall 
and came out on the crossroad that led 
down a long hill, past queer old Miss 
Carter’s queer old house, at the foot she 
saw something that for a moment seemed 
to make her heart stop beating. A heap 
of bright plaid lay directly in the road. 
Poor old Miss Carter, fallen down there 
in the mud! Perhaps her leg broken! 
Often enough had she seen the poor old 
lady hobbling along in that gorgeous plaid. 
The edges of the heap waved a little in 
the wind, which was rising. The sky had 
clouded over, too, and a drizzly rain was 
beginning to fall. Chilly, too. Help cer- 
tainly was needed, and that quickly! 

Annabel Adelaide ran down the hill, fast 
as her light feet would carry her. It 
seemed to her that she could not go half 
fast enough to the rescue. 

And then, when she got to the foot of 
the hill, and swished the rain off her eye- 
lashes with the back of her hand, it wasn’t 
Miss Carter, at all! Just her gay plaid 
couch cover, blown off the line where she 
had hung it to air! 

And just as Annabel Adelaide started 
to pick it up and carry it into the house, 
out hobbled the poor old soul, calling 


Nature Smiles 


The hills around, 
Gay in their early green, 
- thanks ; 
And, with a joyous sound, 
The streamlet’s huddling waters kiss 
their banks ; 
And, from its sunny nooks, 


give silent 


To heaven, with grateful smiles, the 
valley looks. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 


Something of God and His wisdom we're 
told, 
Whatever we look at—wherever we go! 
—Ann Taylor. 


erossly: “Hands off! Hands off, young 
thief! That’s my couch cover, not yours!” 

“T was going to bring it into you,” 
gasped Annabel Adelaide. 

“A likely story! snapped Miss Carter, 
snatching up the couch cover. “A likely 
story!” And she hurried into her house. 

“April fool again,” said Annabel Adelaide 
to herself, rather gloomily. But, after 
all, she had done her best; so she made 
up her mind not to be unhappy, only just 
sorry for poor, suspicious old Miss Carter. 

It was really raining now, and she de- 
cided to take the very shortest cut home. 
That was across Mr, Abner Hill’s pasture, 
an old pasture all grown up to bushes. 
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She was hurrying along, almost out of 
breath, when she heard a voice call, 
“Help 19 

“That’s Dick!” she said to herself. ‘Well, 
he’s always laughing at me for being 
fooled, so. this time Ill surprise him! 
He’s just hiding in the bushes, and if I 
went to find him he’d just jump out and 
shout, ‘April Fool!’ ” 

So she kept right on. 

“Help, help!” came Dick’s voice again. 

But she kept right'dn! 


“Help! Help! Help!” 
And then she ecouldn’t stand-it any 
longer. Ae? tot 


“What if he’s hurt?’ she said to her- 
self. “What if he is? Oh!’ She turned 
and ran toward the voice, faster than she 
had run away from it, and wasn’t she 
glad she did! 

Dick had fallen through the rotten 
board covering of an old unused well that 


everybody had forgotten all about! He 
was up to his neck in the cold water! 
Oh, then, how she ran to get help! 
That afternoon, lying in bed, all 
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wrapped up like a cocoon, Dick called, 
“Annabel Adelaide !” 

She came running, eager to do something 
to make him more comfortable. 

Dick’s face turned very red, and he 
swallowed, hard, before he began to talk. 

“T just want to tell you, Annabel Ade- 
laide,” he said, “that I’m never going to 
play tricks on you again, long as I live!” 

Annabel Adelaide flushed pink with hap- 
piness. “But I don’t really mind them, a 
bit, Dick, hardly,” she said. “So, if you 
really enjoy them, don’t stop!” 

“I shan’t enjoy them ever again!” he 
declared earnestly. “What if you’d kept 
on thinking I was fooling again, and run 
off and left me! SBrrrrrr! But wasn’t 
it cold! I couldn’t have stood it much 
longer, I can tell you!” 

“T almost did go on! I almost fooled 
myself, you see! But Dick, I’m sure I'd 
rather be fooled lots and lots of times, 
than to fool myself, once, just out of 
miffiness! Honest, Dick!’ 

“You're a brick!” said Dick. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Rosy Lining 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


On New Year’s, Uncle John, who was a 
florist in the city, sent Bertha, his little 
farm niece, as he always called her, the 
biggest Baster lily bulb he had in stock. 

‘Don’t tell Grandmother, Mother,” said 
Bertha, “I want to grow this lily for her 
and surprise her.” 

Grandmother, crippled with rheumatism, 
had not been downstairs for five years, 
but her room was the most cheerful in the 
house, and everyone was always adding 
some lovely surprise to it. Grandmother 
often said she lived in a room full of 
lovely surprises. 

At the right time, Bertha planted the 
bulb in the right way. It sprouted quickly 
and grew fast. Then one March night, 
suddenly the weather turned very cold, and 
the stove in the living room did not keep 
the fire, and in the morning every plant 
in the big bay window, including Bertha’s 
Easter lily, was frozen stiff. 

Bertha did not mean to tell Grand- 
mother about it, but she had cried until 
her eyes were so red Grandmother knew 
that something was the matter; and soon 
Bertha, sitting on the little stool at Grand- 
mother’s feet, had sobbed out the whole 
story. ; 

“And I wanted to give you a nice Easter 
gift,” she finished. ; 

“It is too bad,” said Grandmother sooth- 
ingly; “but listen, dear. Every cloud has 
a rosy lining. There is something I should 
like just as much as an Waster lily—yes, 
better than an Easter lily, I think. But I 
haven’t liked to ask for it. When I was 
up and about and out of doors I always 
used to get it myself, but now you can get 
it for me. Call Father, and I’ll tell him 
how he can help you.” 

When Father came, she said, “Cut a few 
twigs from the plum and peach trees, 
James, and let Bertha put them in a vase 
of water in the sun. Cut them out of the 
tops of the trees on the sunny side. Just 


three or four of each. It seems a pity to 
waste money.” 

Father promised, and as soon as they 
were out of the room he whispered 
gayly to Bertha, “We'll surprise Grand- 
mother yet.” 

“How?” asked Bertha excitedly. 

“Come out in the orchard,” he answered, 
“and I will show you. See, the trees are 
so heavily budded that we are cutting off 
many of the twigs to make those we leave 
larger and better. Here are some peach 
twigs. We shall start them first, because 
they are a little slower. Next week we 
shall fix some plum twigs. We shall put 
them all in the big green jardiniére.” 

When the plum twigs were cut, Father 
filled the center of the jardiniére with 
them, and placed the peach: twigs around 
the edges. Bertha watched the buds 
eagerly and turned the jardiniétre carefully 
every day. It seemed impossible that the 
buds could bloom without any roots, but 
soon they began to swell, and in a little 
while showed pink and white. Waster 
morning, the jardiniére was a mass of pink 
and white blooms. Bertha carried it care- 
fully into Grandmother’s room and placed 
it in her big window. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “O Bertha! 
lovely! Oh, how lovely !” 

“It’s the cloud with the rosy lining you 
told me about, Grandmother,” laughed 
Bertha. And so it was—white in the 
middle and rosy all around the edges 
where the peach-blossom lining showed. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Easter Song 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Easter sunlight’s on the hills, 
Easter skies are glowing ; 
Gardens full of happy things, 
Growing, growing, growing! 
Haster beauty’s everywhere, 
Bonny blossoms springing ; 
Easter joy is in our hearts, 
Singing, singing, singing! 
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A Sun Shower 
MARY L, T. TUFTS 


A little shower came to-day, 

While yet the sun was shining, 

And washed the faces of the flowers, 
And left them all a-smiling. 


As up into the sky they looked, | 
They saw with joy, quite vainly, 
Their colors in a rainbow there, 
Reflected all too plainly. 


Opinions of Englishmen 


Sir Esme Howard, Great Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United States, says: ‘The 
sort of unity I want to see grow up among 
the English-speaking peoples is a unity of 
heart and understanding. I should like it 
to be an accepted fact in the mind of 
every man, woman, and child in all 
English-speaking countries, that, come 
what may, we will never war with each 
other, that such a war would be like a 
duel between brothers—a thing unholy 
and impious, not to be even thought of. 
Friends and brothers do not need to bind 
themselves together by signing treaties 
and compacts with each other. They 
know that no dispute can be serious enough 
to divide them really, and that the worst 
that can happen to them would be that 
they should seriously hurt one another. 
Therefore, when their paths cross in the 
affairs of life, they try to understand 
each other’s point of view; they consult 
each other about it, and if their views 
differ, they prefer to submit the question 
at issue to an arbiter rather than to re- 
fer it to that most foolish, most uncivilized, 
most ruinous judge, Mars, the god of War. 
That is the sort of Anglo-Saxon unity I 
should like to see. Let us, each of us, do 
what we can to bring it about.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray, of Oxford 
University, England, who recently visited 
the United States, says, “I think we in 
England do the United States a deep 
wrong when we say that Americans are 
ill-mannered and uncivilized. We never 
see the hard-working masses by whom the 
nation should be judged.” 


Boy and Girl Editors 


Recently, more than 1,000 boy and girl 
editors of school newspapers and maga- 
zines attended the third yearly convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, held at Columbia University, New 
York City. The Columbia School of 
Journalism formed the association, and 
offers prizes each year for the best school 
newspapers and magazines published in 
the United States and its possessions. 
This year there were 377 entries, from 
forty-two States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
First prizes are silver cups, with special 
prizes and certificates of merit for the 
next in line. For competitive purposes, 
high schools are divided into three classes: 
schools with more than 1,000 pupils; 
schools having between 500 and 1,000 
pupils, and schools with less than 500 
pupils. Prizes are also offered to normal 
school and grade school papers. : 
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A Mother of Seven Churches 


Bicentenary of First Parish in Portland Me., is celebrated 


WO HUNDRED YEARS ago there was 
gathered “The First Church of Christ 

in Falmouth” (Me.), and Thomas Smith 
was ordained its pastor. The First Parish 
in Portland, Me., perpetuates the original 
organization; and out of the parent First 
Parish have grown seven churches, adher- 
ing to four denominational fellowships, and 
situated in Portland and adjacent places 
that originally comprised the ancient town 
of Falmouth. The Cumberland County 
Association of Congregational Churches 
and ministers, Preble Chapel in Portland, 
and the First Parish joined in celebrating 
the bicentenary at a special service on 
March 19, the exact anniversary of the 
gathering of the church. The service, as 
the First Parish minister, Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, put it, was as much a service of 
reconsecration as it was of commemoration. 
Mr. Silliman had the opening sentences, 
the invocation, and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
an introductory address was given by Dr. 
Henry Stiles Bradley, minister of the State 
Street Church (Congregational). ‘The 


Life and Times of Thomas Smith” were re- 


viewed by Mr. Silliman. Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., spoke on 
“The Contribution of New England Con- 
gregationalism to American Life.” Dr. 
William EH. Gilroy, editor of Z'he Congrega- 


_ tionalist, delivered an address on “The 


Challenge of the Future to the Churches of 
Congregational Inheritance.” Dr. Bradley 
pronounced the benediction. Ministers of 
eight different denominations were present 
at the service. 

On the following Sunday, March 20, Mr. 
Silliman preached on “Past and Present,” 
and conducted a service of Communion in 
recognition of the anniversary. 

The first statement in the records of the 
First Church of Christ in Falmouth, dated 
March 8, old style (March 19, new style), 
says: 

“This day the church was gathered in 

this place, and Thomas Smith ordained 
pastor. Present and assisting at the 
solemnity were pastors and delegates of 
the church at Wells, the church at York, 
the church at South Berwick, and the 
church at Kittery. The Rev. Mr. Moody 
began with prayer; the Rev. Mr. Wise 
preached, and gave the R. H. of Fellow- 
ship, the Rev. Mr. Newmarch gave the 
charge, and the Rey. Mr. Rogers closed 
with prayer. 
'#Phe whole affair was carried on and 
finished much to the satisfaction and joy 
of every one concerned. Thanks to God 
we are the first church that ever was 
setiled to the eastward of Wells; may the 
gates of hell be never able to prevail 
against us. Amen.” 

The statement is in the handwriting of 
the Reverend Thomas Smith himself. As 
time is now reckoned, the date to which he 
refers is March 19, 1727. Falmouth in 
those days comprised the present Cape 
Elizabeth, Falmouth, Portland, South Port- 
land, and Westbrook. 

The earliest religious ministrations 
within the territory of old Falmouth were 
by clergymen of the Church of England. 
As early as 1637, Rev. Richard Gibson was 
settled on Richmond’s Island. He was 


succeeded in 1640 by Rev. Robert Jordan, 
who, after having been frequently censured 
by the Government of Massachusetts for 
exercising his ministerial office in mar- 
riages, baptisms, and other functions, was, 
in 1660, required by the Massachusetts 
General Court “to disist from any such 
practises for the future.” 

The next resident minister within 
ancient Falmouth of whom there is record 
is Rev. George Burroughs. He was of the 
Congregational order, for Massachusetts 
then required the maintenance of Con- 
gregational worship wherever the number 
of inhabitants made it possible. Mr. Bur- 
roughs was among those who made their 
escape from Falmouth during the Indian 
troubles of 1676. He returned to his min- 
istry in Falmouth in 1683. A man of un- 
blemished character, he was hanged for 
witchcraft in Salem, Mass., in 1692. 

Falmouth long lay desolate and practi- 
cally uninhabited after its destruction in 
1690. In 1718 the Town of Falmouth was 
incorporated. Steps were presently taken 
by the town toward the settlement of a 
minister. Thomas Smith, the first min- 
ister, served this parish for seventy years. 


Vespers at University of Iowa 


Although the idea of college Sunday 
Vesper services is universally accepted in 
the East, the record of continuous monthly 
vesper services at the State University of 
Towa from 1914 on is somewhat unique 
in the Middle West, writes C. E. Cousins, 
layman of the First Unitarian Church in 
Iowa City, Iowa, and acting chairman of 
the faculty Senate Committee for Vespers. 
Figures compiled by Prof. G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, chairman of the committee, show 
that from September, 1914, to June, 1926, 
110 services were held, conducted by 
clergymen, educators, college presidents, 
social workers, and other leaders. The 
services are broadcast. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 


“What Will Cause the Unitarian De- 
nomination to Grow?’ will be discussed in 
a paper by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell before 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
April 11, at 11 a.m. Comments on this 
topic will be heard from Waitstill H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education; Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Iowa City, Iowa, which has a strong con- 
stituency from the student body of the 
University of Iowa; Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan of the Church of the Messiah in St. 
Louis, Mo., formerly mission preacher for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League; and Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York City 
and member of the Commission on Survey. 


Mr. Rutledge to Dedham, Mass. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge has resigned 
as parish administrator of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., to 
accept a call to the pastorate of the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass. He will begin 
his work in Dedham, September 1. 
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South Carolina Blue Laws 


vs. Common Sense of Jesus 


Protesting against the enforcement of 
the ancient blue laws of South Carolina, 
Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, in a sermon 
at the First Unitarian Church in Charles- 
ton, 8.C., declared that “no argument can 
be brought forth to prove that the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people of 
South Carolina demanded the resurrection 
and enforcement of seventeenth-century 
laws.” He said: “The world needs nothing 
so much as it needs the common-sense atti- 
tude of Jesus of Nazareth toward the 
problems of religion and life. Jesus was 
interested, not in the enforcement of law, , 
but in the enrichment of life. If an old 
law stood in the way of the advancing 
life of man, Jesus disregarded that law. 
His was the sound belief that law must 
minister to the present needs of man, it 
must conserve present social values.” 


Guest-House in London 


A group of leaders representing various 
organizations interested in international 
friendship have established, in a pleasant 
suburb of London within twenty minutes of 
Westminster or the city, an International 
Guest-House where visitors from all lands 
will find a welcome. The house stands in 
several acres of woodland on high land 
near the Crystal Palace, making an agree- 
able retreat after days of sightseeing in 
town. Advice will be available for those 
who do not know London, and the pro- 
moters are people who can secure for the 
guests privileges not ordinarily available 
to tourists. The House is intended for 
short-period guests in the summer, but 
will offer accommodation at other seasons 
to residents from other countries. It will 
be open from May 14. The terms will be 
$11 per week, with rebate for meals 
omitted. Detailed information may be ob- 
tained by addressing International Guest- 
House Secretary, at Bryn Corach, Con- 
way, N. Wales, until May 1, and thereafter 
at the House itself, 19 Sydenham Hill, 
London, S.H. 26. The enterprise is 
heartily commended to travelers from the 
United States by Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Holy Week at King’s Chapel 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 


Parish in Milton, Mass., will preach at 


the King’s Chapel week-day services in 
Boston, Mass., during Holy Week, Monday 
to Friday, April 11-15. Mr. Pomeroy is 
well known to the King’s Chapel week- 
day congregation. ‘There will be vesper 
services at five o’clock each day, con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold BH. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel. On Good Friday, Dr. 
Speight will conduct a special service at 
5 p.M., with the reading of the Passion 
Story, and with Good Friday music by 
the King’s Chapel choir. 


Watertown, Mass.—Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body was the preacher for the first of a 
series of union evening Lenten meetings 
held during the week of March 27—April 3. 
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Last Year, Next Year, With the Churches 


Annual meetings hear reports, elect officers, plan for future 


Taunton, Mass.—A committee was di- 
rected to look into the matter of consoli- 
dating the church and the society. This 
committee is to report at the next annual 
meeting. In his report, the minister, Rey. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, pointed to the work 
of the Junior church. Everett S. White 
was re-elected clerk ;,John W. Root, treas- 
urer; Richard Wastcoat was elected au- 
ditor to fill the vacancy left.by the 
resignation of Fred Ludlam;,.George W. 
Briggs was elected to serve on the Pru- 
dential Committee for a period of three 
years, and the following were re-elected 
as trustees of funds: Dr. Arthur R. Cran- 
dell, Nathan Newbury, Albert Fuller, 
Herbert Fisher, Robert M. Leach, and A. 
Gilbert Williams. 

Miss Edith Williams, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Williams, and Allen P. Hoard were re- 
elected to the Sunday-school Committee. 


CINCINNATI, OHIo (St. John’s Church) .— 
The attendance was good, better than at 
many of the preceding meetings. The 
spirit was right, and grew more enthusi- 
astic as report after report was read, all 
showing good work done. The Ladies’ 
Aid, as usual, pointed to the good results 
of their untiring efforts in behalf of the 
church. The report of the church school 
showed that institution to be in good con- 
dition, and, supplemented by the report of 
the director, Miss Wheeler, outlined the 
plans for the coming months. The school 
is entirely self-sustaining, and has a com- 
fortable balance in the treasury. The 
Sewing Guild furnished and distributed 
249 garments to various charitable institu- 
tions of our city. The Girls’ Auxiliary had 
a very active and successful year and was 
able, like the rest of the organizations, to 
add to its membership. The youngest or- 
ganization, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, reported a Christmas gift to the 
church of $50. The report on the Flower 
Mission gave proof that this activity of the 
church has accomplished much. The 
Mothers’ Club reported its aid in the gen- 
eral work. All organizations reported all 
bills for the old year paid and a surplus in 
their treasuries, 


DorcHesTER, Mass. (First Parish) .— 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., was elected moderator. 
The annual reports of the trustees, treas- 
urer, historian, and committees presented 
the work of the church with remarkable 
fullness. The committee on philanthropies 
reported that an appeal will soon be made 
in behalf of a special fund for First Parish 
philanthropies. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Trustees for 
three years, Herbert N. Cheney, Arthur A. 
Lincoln, Mary B. Smith; treasurer, Charles 
F. Gettemy; collector, Miss Katharine M. 
Glidden; historian, Mrs. Mary Fifield 
King; clerk, Walter S. Fox. 


Ciinton, Mass.—Reports showed the 
financial condition of the church to be very 
sound, all current bills having been paid. 
Rey. J. C. Duncan referred to the improve- 
ments made during the past two years, the 
coming of the Worcester Conference, and 
the revision of the church directory, to 


which twenty names have been added 
since the last publication two years ago. 
He referred to the burning of the Bolton 
church, and recommended the appointment 
of a committee with power to consider the 
best means of aiding the rebuilding of a 
Unitarian church in Bolton. The following 
officers were elected: Parish committee 
for three years, Otto M. Schmidt, Mrs. 
Ernest H. Lee, Miss Susan D. Smith; 
treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; clerk, Harold L. 
French ; trustee, Herbert Parker ; auditors, 
Calvin H. Hastings, Herbert S. Child; al- 
moners, Rey. James C. Duncan and Adin 
W. Custance. 


Brockton, Mass.—Attorney Richard W. 
Nutter, John N. Howard, and George H. 
Priest were elected to the standing com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of Unity 
Church, Monday evening. Lloyd P. Tyrer 
was re-elected clerk, and Clarence L. Ran- 
dall was re-elected collector and treasurer. 
In addition to the election of officers, re- 
ports of the treasurer, clerk, and the heads 
of the different societies of the church were 
rendered. Rey. Arthur BH. Wilson, pastor, 
reported for the church, the Sunday- 
school, of which he is the superintendent, 
and Troop 20, Boy Scouts. Mrs. C. G. 
Miles reported for the Ten Times One 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Rhienhardt for the 
Women’s Alliance, Miss Ruth Leonard for 
the Young People’s Club, and Mrs. George 
©. Holmes for the Ladies’ Sewing Circle. 


KatamMazoo, Micu.—Hxcellent reports 
were given, showing substantial progress 
in all departments of the church work. 
Mrs. Crane was made chairman of the 
committee to send greetings to absent 
friends. The new trustees elected were 
I. Glassman, William Sprague, and William 
Engel. : 


ATHOL, Mass.—Executive Committee 
chosen: A, F, Tyler, chairman, A. S. Bis- 
bee, C. B. Dean, R. L. Dexter, H. C. Fay, 
J. C. Hill, G. F. Lord, 8S. L. Morse, C. C. 
Pierce. Officers elected: Clerk, F. H. Lee; 
treasurer, C. S. Newton; collector, A. N. 
Ellis. The treasurer reported all bills paid 
and a small balance of cash on hand. As 
trustees of the several funds, P. B. Swift, 
A. N. Ellis, and C. 8. Newton were chosen. 

The meeting was marked by harmonious 
good feeling. An increase in interest is 
evidenced by the larger congregations on 
Sunday mornings. 


IrHaca, N.Y.—The reports of the various 
officers showed the church to be in a 
flourishing condition. The increased 
growth of the Young People’s Religious 
Union was an outstanding feature of the 
reports. The Women’s Alliance had a 
particularly successful year. Prof. George 
L. Burr, Mrs. Laura Wilson, and W. F. 
Fletcher were elected to the Board of 
Trustees for a term of three years. The 
salary of the minister, Frank S. Gredler, 
was increased $200. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The Pulpit Com- 
mittee referred to the messages of appre- 
ciation from persons who had heard the 
broadcast sermons of the minister, Dr. E. 
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Stanton Hodgin. These officers were 
chosen: Assessor, William C. Phillips; 


treasurer and collector, James P. Francis; 
clerk, David W. Beaman. 


Mr. Ferrell Resigns to Feat 
State Masonic Relief Work 


Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Lynn, Mass., to become commissioner in 
charge of Masonic Relief in Massachusetts. 
Mr. Ferrell was formerly Grand Master of 
the Massachusetts lodge. About two years 
ago, he made an extended tour to Latin 
American lodges. 


Personals 


William Healey Dall, naturalist and one 
of America’s foremost authorities on mol- 
lusks, who died in Washington, D.C., 
March 27, was a member of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, having 
served the church as a trustee. He was 
born in 1845, the son of Rev. Charles H. A. 
Dall, who spent thirty-one years, from 1855 
to 1886, in India as a missionary repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He served with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological 
Survey, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the National Museum. He was the author 
of many books, and hundreds of papers 
and monographs. 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, minister of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., is chairman of 
the Montclair committee to obtain subscrip- 
tions for the newly established Athens Col- 
lege, which is designed to do for Greece 
what Robert College has achieved for the 
Near East. 


Judge Chester W. Barrows of the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, who recently 
completed twenty years as president of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church in Proyi- 
dence, R.I., has been a member of this 
church for thirty-one years, has served as 
a director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as president of the Channing Con- 
ference, as president of the local Unitarian 
Club, now the Providence chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and as a teacher in the 
Westminster church school. During his 
presidency of the parish, the present 
church edifice was built, an addition made 
to the parish house, and the present par- 
sonage purchased. Parishioners of this 
church presented a chest of silver to Judge 
and Mrs. Barrows, and a bouquet of roses 
to Mrs. Barrows, on March 12, in recogni- 
tion of their years of service. On the same 
occasion, Judge Barrows gave the chureh 
a photograph of Rey. George E. Hathaway, 
to complete its set of portraits of the 
ministers. 


Sixty-three towns have invited Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, who is in. charge 
of the Bureau of Lectures of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, to address 
local organizations and school assemblies 
on the importance of reading and book 
ownership. More requests are being re- 
ceived daily. Mr. Potter came to the Asso- 
ciation from the executive secretaryship 
of Antioch College. 
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Eight Days for the Church School Worker 


League announces Star Island Institute program, July 9-16 


'HE practically complete program of the 

seventh annual Church School Institute, 
to be held on Star Island July 9-16, has 
been mailed this week to members and 
officers of Laymen’s League chapters. 
These institutes are conducted by the 
League with the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
training and inspiration of church school 
workers. Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the Department, will be the dean of the 
Institute, and Kenneth McDougall, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the League, 
will serve as director. 

Dr. Elmer M. Best, professor of reli- 
gious education in the United Theological 
College of McGill University, Montreal, 
P.Q., will deliver a series of six lectures 
on “Method in Religious Education”; and 
Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, Mo., professor of 
philosophy in Washington University, will 
give six lectures on “The Psychology of 
the Child.” These lectures are scheduled 
for the first two morning hours each day. 

The third lecture hour on two of the 
mornings and the afternoon conference 
period each day are to be devoted to prac- 
tical methods of church school work, with 
the same speakers lecturing and conducting 
the conferences. Prof. Philip H. Mitchell 
of Brown University, director of religious 
education in the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Providence, R.I., will dis- 
cuss methods of church school administra- 
tion; Laurence C. Staples, executive secre- 
tary of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., will treat of senior 
methods; Miss Marguerite Pfleghaar, 
teacher in the church schools of the Second 
Church and Bulfinch Place Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., intermediate methods; and Miss 
Marion D. Bassett, teacher in the kinder- 
garten department of the school in the 
First Unitarian Church of Newton, Mass., 
primary methods. 

“The Use of Fiction in Church School 
Work” will be the subject of a special 
evening lecture by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; and Gilbert H. Roehrig, 
executive secretary of the Community and 
Boys’ Work Department of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., will lecture on “The Way toa 
Boy.” Miss Elizabeth Hdland of New York 
City, specialist in the presentation of 
church pageants, will give demonstrations 
in pageantry for church schools. Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Rochester, N.Y., will 
be the Institute preacher, conducting the 
service and preaching the sermon at the 
service on Sunday, July 10. 

Topics of Dr. Best’s lectures will be as 
follows: “What Kind of Religious Expe- 
rience Do We Want?” “What Are the Ob- 
stacles to Religious Experience?’ “The 
Laws of Experience”; “How Can We De- 
velop Religious Experience?” “A Program 
of Religious Hxperience,” and “The Place 
of Teacher and Subject Matter in Develop- 
ing Religious Experience.” 

Dr. Dodson will speak under the follow- 
ing titles: ‘New Light on Human Nature,” 


“Angelo Patri’s Conviction that No Child 
is Really Bad,” “The Nature and Function 
of Ideals,” ‘The Three Main Stages in the 
Evolution of a Life,” “The Organization 
of Personality,” and “The Ideal Develop- 
ment of a Human Life.” 

Although the schedule is fuller than 
usual, most of the afternoon will be left 
free for rest and recreation, and after the 
evening lecture and candlelight service 
there will be dancing and various forms of 
entertainment devised by the delegates. 
Carl B. Wetherell will be in general charge 
of sports and amusements. This will be 
his thirtieth summer on Star Island. Mr. 
Wetherell has attended every one of the 
Shoals conferences since their inauguration 
in 1896, with the exception of the meeting 
in 1906, when he was in Hurope. At the 
end of the Shoals season, he will go to 
Andover, N.H., to assume his new duties 
as headmaster of Proctor Academy. 


Free Pews at Framingham, Mass. 


(ll pews will be free in the recently 
dedicated First Parish Church building 
at Framingham, Mass., pursuant to the 
vote taken at the annual parish meeting 
held on March 28. Reports at the meeting 
indicated all bills paid, the church entirely 


paid for, and money in the bank. The 
attendance was the largest for many 
years. These officers were elected: Mod- 


erator of the meeting, Elliott Duncan 
Smith ; clerk, Paul Ladd; treasurer, Sands 
S. Woodbury; collector, H. N. Dowse; 
assessors, Arthur St. John Whitney, Ed- 
ward E. Clark, and Charles B. Foster. 
The minister is Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 


Washington Conference Committee 


Frederic A. Delano has accepted the ap- 
pointment by the board of trustees of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C., 
as chairman of the local committee for the 
General Conference meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association to be held, by 
invitation of the board, in All Souls 
Chureh, October 11, 12, 13. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Mrs. E. H. Hor- 
ton, Mrs. Laurence ©. Staples, Rowland 
S. H. Dyer, A. M. Holcombe, George A. 
Ricker, and Elmer Stewart. Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, the minister, is a member of 
the General Conference Committee. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be the guests of the 
Allianee branch of the First Unitarian 
Church of Providence, R.I., on Thursday, 
April 21. Addresses will be given by Miss 
Louise Brown, treasurer of the General 
Alliance, on “Are Our Mission Schools 
Worth While?” by Rey. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, minister of the Dwight Place 
Congregational Church in New Haven, 
Conn., on “The Frontiers of God”; and by 
Rey. John Nicol Mark on “Credentials of 
Christianity.” Officers will be elected. 
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Mr. Broomell Shows Kinship 
of Liberal and Quaker Faiths 


Arthur W. Broomell, president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was reared in the Quaker faith. His 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon in that church, 
“A Mystic Faith,’ dealt with the history 
and ‘beliefs of the Friends. In conclusion, 
he indicated the spiritual kinship of the 
faith of this people with that of liberals 
in general. He said: 

“Much that George Fox taught has crept 
into the beliefs of all of us. We think of 
all nature as a revealing place for God. 
Man is made in the divine image. He is 
a spiritual being. He has within himself 
an inner sanctuary where the human and 
the divine can meet and commune. He 
judges and condemns himself when he 
takes the wrong course. The real drama 
of life is here within. The place to look 
for God is not above the sky, but in the 
inner life and spirit of man. The heart 
of religion is experience of God and joyful 
worship of him. 

“Through this presence felt within, 
there come peace and power and fortifi- 
cation, not only in green pastures and by 
quiet waters, but also in the valley of 
Shadows and in the press of storm and 
danger,” 


Worcester League to Meet 


The spring meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
at West Upton, Mass., Wednesday, April 
13, at 11 a.m. Speakers at the morning 
session will be Mrs. Freeman Arey, whose 
subject will be “The Isles of Shoals.” Mrs. 
Thomas Rees will speak on “Our Alliance 
Work.” The afternoon session at 2 o’clock 
will hear addresses by Mrs. George H. 
Root, “The Fruit and Flower Mission” ; 
and Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A photograph of Rey. 
Lon R. Call, taken in his pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church, appeared Sunday, 
February 20, in the rotogravure section of 
The Louisville Herald-Post. 


The Moods of Gwynn Myrick 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


Author of ‘The Water Stax’’; 
compiler of Isles of Shoals Candlelight Service, etc. 


Whimsical, capricious, and wayward 
verses, many of them of a decidedly 


“humanistic” quality, with a fair 
proportion of “sea-poetry” with 
many lines reminiscent of the 
old Isles of Shoals days. 


$1.60 postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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De Normandie Memorial Fund 


for Norfolk House Center 


B. Farnham Smith of Concord, Mass., 
has been elected acting president of Nor- 
folk House Center, of Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass., to take the place of Charles L. 
De Normandie, president from 1914 until 
his death in September, 1926. 

The annual report of the Center, which 
has just been published, contains a tribute 
to the consecrated service of Mr. De Nor- 
mandie. It says, in part: . 

“Charles Lunt De! Nermandie was a 
worthy son of the noble man who for a 
generation served so well the cause of 
organized religion in the historic building 
across the way (the First Church in Rox- 
bury). From his father, he inherited an 
unswerving New England conscience, a 
high idealism, and a rare dignity of 
personality. 

“It was in part to seek an outlet from 
the cruder and less worthy ethical stand- 
ards which sometimes faced him in the 

’ business and professional world that he 
turned with enthusiasm to the task of 
building up a community center for the 
betterment of that section of the city in 
which most of his life had been spent and 
to which he was deeply attached. To 
this task he brought geniality of manner, 
patience in the details of administration, 
and sagacity in financial affairs. With 
him democracy was no mere catchword, 
but a far-off ideal to be approached gradu- 
ally by the opening of new contacts be- 
tween groups having widely different tra- 
ditions, standards, and racial prejudices.” 

The Board of Managers is establishing 
the Charles Lunt De Normandie Memorial 
Fund, to forward the work in which he 
was so vitally interested. A sum of ten 
thousand dollars has been set as a goal 
and the response has been spontaneous 
and generous. 

Mr. Smith, in assuming the presidency, 
will be supported by Charles 8. Bolster, 
lawyer and president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, who has taken the place 
of Dudley L. Pickman as first vice-presi- 
dent, but Mr. Pickman will retain his 
interest in the directorate of the Center 
as second vice-president and member of 
the Finance Committee. 

Members recently added to the board 
are Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe, alumn:e 
secretary at Radcliffe, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, Leonard Ware, Jr., on the news 
staff of The Boston Herald, and Miss 
Anna Peabody Robinson, who is at the 
Wheelock School. 

Officers re-elected are: Vice-presidents, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rey. Miles 
Hanson, Miss Ada H. Hersey, Miss Louise 
Q. Pierce, William Howell Reed, Mrs. 
James P. Tolman; treasurer, Edward J. 
Samson; assistant treasurer, Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell; clerk, Miss Margaret W. 
Thacher. Other persons on the board are 
Mrs. Karl Adams, Mrs. David Cheever, 
Miss Anna W. Cutler, Miss Emily D. 
Furness, Mrs. Robert W. Harwood, Miss 
Katharine A. Homans, Mrs. J. Amory 
Jeffries, Mrs. David P. Page, Jr., Mrs. W. |. 
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Rodman Peabody, Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
Mrs. Henry P. Smith, Mrs. William H. 
C. Walker. 


For Tri-City Unitarians 


Unitarians of Davenport, Iowa, and 
Rock Island and Moline, Ill, are receiving 
a joint bulletin which succeeds The Daven- 
port Unitarian and contains notices and 
news of the First Unitarian Churches of 
Davenport and Moline. The three cities, 
known as the Tri-Cities, are in effect one 
metropolitan area. Rey. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer, minister of the Davenport church, 
exchanged pulpits with Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Iowa City, Iowa, on March 
6, and with Rey. Gordon Kent of the 
Moline church on April 3. Mr. Kent 
engaged in a second debate with Rey. 
©. A. Hansen of the People’s Bible Insti- 
tute of Rock Island on April 3. The topic 
was evolution. 


To Publish Dr. Sayre’s Book 


Dr. Claude E. Sayre, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Wichita, Kan., 
has received notice that the Gorham Press, 
Boston, Mass., has accepted for publica- 
tion his manuscript, “Liberal Religion.” 
Dr. Sayre is also the author of “The Reli- 
gion of Odd Fellowship.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


ADDRESS—“Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 


Traveling expenses only. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 


A. W. LITTLEFIBLD, 


tions on Shakespeare? Play the game, “A 
Study of Shakespeare.” Original, entertain- 
ing. Price 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. Tua 


SHAKESPEARH CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


Bo Dou Own 
a Bible? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society, 


41 Bromiield St., Boston 


In Selecting a Memorial to a Loved { ne 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced : 
Deagan Tower Chimes " 
serving through the years to keep alive the | ae 


faith of those who have it, and helping, as no! 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 
freverence in those who haye strayed. Write gy 
for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


. . . makes Famous Coffee Makers 


O HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 
if the coffee she buys has lost its 


flavor. 


Any housewife can make good 


coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Tryit. There’snosecret process. Just 


use your own method of making, 


That 


fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


EE ey 
COFFEE 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Z- 
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Yale Convocation ~ : 
to Hear Dr. Fenn 


The Highteenth Annual Convocation for 
ministers conducted by the Yale Divinity 
School will be held this year April 25-27. 
The Lyman Beecher Lectures will be de- 
livered by Dr. J. R. P. Sclater of Toronto, 
Ont. After gradudting from Cambridge 
University, Dr. Sclater became the minister 
‘of the New North Church in Edinburgh 
‘as successor to John Kelman. There he 
did a great work for sixteen years, espe- 
cially among the students, who loved and 
‘followed him as a new Henry Drummond. 


‘He has written several books, among them ° 


“Modernist Fundamentalism,’ and is a 
preacher of distinction. His lectures will 
consider “The Public Worship of God,” 
as follows: “The Psychological Order of 
Worship,” “The People at Prayer,” “The 
Spoken Word,” “The Sermon Construc- 
tion,” “The Methods of the Great Teacher,” 


“The Significance of the Lord’s Supper,”: 


“The Celebration of the Lord’s Supper,” 
and “The Guidance of the Wise.” 

_ The Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer is 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 
For years Professor Fenn has been famous 
as a clear and most stimulating teacher. 
He has served as preacher to Harvard 
University, and from 1906-22 was dean of 
the Divinity School. He has chosen as his 
theme “The Theology of Nathaniel W. 
Taylor,” which he will discuss in four 
lectures: “The Setting of the Stage,” “Man 
and Sin,’ “God and Sin,” “Taylor as a 
Theologian.” 

There will also be an address by Dr. 
Robert Russell Wicks of Holyoke, Mass., on 
“Keeping Open Roads to the Best Religious 
Experience’; the Convocation sermon by 
Dr. Wicks; the Alumni Lecture on “The 
Religion of Successful People,” by Rev. 
Reinhold Neibuhr of Detroit, Mich.; and 
some brief studies of present world prob- 
lems. The, School, which is interdenomina- 
tional, cordially invites all ministers to 
attend, . 


Sarah W. F. Greenman Dies 


Mrs. Sarah Wood Folger Greenman, 
mother of two sons in the Unitarian min- 
istry, Rey. Walter F. Greenman of Au- 
gusta, Me., and Rev. Lyman M. Greenman 
of Sterling, Mass., died at Newton Center, 
Mass., on March 27, at the age of eighty- 
nine years. She was a member of one of 
the oldest families of Massachusetts and 
was a direct descendant of John Folger, 
who settled in Watertown in 1648 and 
later went to Martha’s Vineyard, where 
he devoted his life to missionary and 
educational work among the Indians. His 
son, Peter Folger, was one of the sixteen 
original owners of the island of Nan- 
tucket, and received his share of the land 
for surveying the island. 


Clean Pictures for Children 


Dissatisfied with the type of moving pic- 
tures usually available to children, the 


Laymen’s League chapter of the First Uni- }- 


tarian Church of Exeter, N.H., provides 
wholesome picture entertainments for the 
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children of the parish. This chapter has 
installed a community bulletin board and 
a community engagement book in the lead- 
ing bookstore of the town for the purpose 
of avoiding conflicting dates of important 
town events. 

Both the League chapter and the branch 
of the Y. P. R. U., the Exeter Guild, have 
been revived under the pastorate of Rey. 
Franklin Zeiger. The young people’s mem- 
bership is larger than ever before, says a 
parish report. The Guild conducts fort- 
nightly Sunday candlelight services. 


The Wonderful Way 


(Continued from page 280) 


There are 360,000 Finns in this country, 
and the most thickly settled Finnish settle- 
ments are in northern Minnesota. Here 
these people find a land whose numerous 
inland lakes remind them of their own 
beautiful homeland. Many among them 
have broken entirely with orthodoxy, hav- 
ing been completely repelled by the state- 
controlled Lutheranism of the old country. 
They are ready for Unitarian freedom, 
and they need the Unitarian discipline of 
mind and spirit. They have a mystic 
hunger and thirst for social righteousness 
which makes them good Unitarians when 
once they have been reached with the 
message. They generally come to this 
country with empty hands and many chil- 
dren, so that their financial ability is 


limited; but they willingly do their share, 


and, with the help of the American Unita- 
rian Association’s missionary funds, they 
are making the free faith their own. 


Religion is either superlatively impor- 
tant, or of no importance; it is either a 
myth, or a tremendous reality—Roger S. 
Forbes. 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
So st a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituam B. Nicxo1s, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


Contributors to the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches and other friends of Uni- 
tarian social service are invited to come to 
the North End Union to see the settlement 
house ‘“‘at work’’ to-morrow, Friday afternoon, 
The club house is at 
20 Parmenter Street, just off Hanover Street, 


from 3.30 to 5.30. 


in the North End. An exhibit, but no sale, 
of sewing, millinery, toys, basketry, etc., will 
be made, and tea will be served. 


The Book for Lenten Reading 


Obe Soul’s 
@incere Desire 
By GLENN CLARK 


The personal record of a man 
who has learned to pray as 
naturally as to breathe, and 
whose every prayer is answered 
SEVENTH PRINTING 
“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor pater 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


i722 ——950 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Guorce G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CaRIsTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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EASTER 
Oh that everything 
dead and formal might 


go out of our creed, 
our life, our hearts 


to-day! PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Men and Women of Serpice 
in Ridgewood N.J., Church 


An unusual record of service by men 
and women of the Unitarian Church in 
Ridgewood, N.J., was pointed out in his 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon by Charles T. 
Greene, president of the society. Mr. 
Greene later furnished THE Rreister with 
the names, and the record stands some- 
what as follows: 

Frank F. Knothe, chairman of. the 
Music Committee, is one of the founders 
of the Orpheus Club. - Its first concert 
was held on his lawn. He has served ‘as 
chairman of the Ridgewood Red Cross 
and as president of the Board of Hduca- 
tion, and was one of the prime moyers in 
the agitation for a change in the local gov- 
ernment to that of the non-partisan com- 

mission. He and Mrs. Knothe were among 
’ the organizers of the Ridgewood Social 
Service. Mrs. Knothe has served as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Club, and is now the 
president of the Ridgewood branch of the 
Women’s Alliance. Both were among the 
founders of and both have served as 
president. of the Independence Day Asso- 
ciation, which has been accepted as a 
model everywhere for its intelligent and 
sane celebrations. Mr. Knothe is also the 
moving spirit in the Cottage Neighbor- 
hood Association. 

The organist of the church, DeWitt 
Clinton, was the first conductor of the 
Orpheus Society. 

The local Rebecca Williams Hawes 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion is named for one of the founders of 
the Ridgewood church, for whom the local 
branch of the Alliance is also named. 
Mrs. G. Derby White of the Ridgewood 
church is a past regent of the chapter. 

Another member, Albert Zabriskie, was 
formerly mayor of Allendale, N.J. 

Four members, Harry §S. Vincent, G. 
Derby White, Clarence L. Lersner, and 
Charles T. Greene, have served as presi- 
dent of the Ridgewood Garden Club, Mr. 
Greene being the present incumbent. Mr. 
Greene also assisted in organizing and 
incorporating the Ridgewood Association, 
designed to promote public interest in 
local government, town planning and zon- 
ing, and other matters. <A fifth member 
of the church and of the Garden Club is 
Henry F. Wadsworth, grower of prize- 
winning flowers, vegetables, and fruits. 

Members of this church actively engaged 
in educational work are Frederick W. 
Woelfle, Miss Edith Wood, Miss Mabel R. 
Secor, and Rey. Hubert A. Wright, the 
minister, who is head of the English de- 
partment in Hackensack, N.J., high school. 

A member of the branch Alliance, Mrs, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
Roxbury, Mass. 


The Centre maintains furnished rooms at moderate 
rates, for business and professional women. Three 
such rooms are now available. Telephone Hig. 3540. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwortTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian : 
Laymen’s League — 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Seven PakK SqQuakn, Boston, MASs. 
THE conwscan 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc PresipenT and ol 

. P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WALTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


R. B. Linden, recently resigned from the 
Christian Science Church because of the 
restraint imposed by its authorities, and 
founded a “unity center’ in Ridgewood.- 
Several members of the church have un- 
derwritten her enterprise. 


Herman Lent, who recently came to the 
Ridgewood church from Erie, Pa., is one 
of the three largest holders of patents on 
inventions in the country. He has in- 
vented an oil-electric engine, now being 
developed. 
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Spiritual Investments for 1927-1928 


$72,000 to Maintain Projects Already Under Way 
$28,000 to Enlarge Our Borders 


At Albany, N.Y., a beautiful new church was dedicated a year ago, and the mem- 
bers of the society have thus obligated themselves to an extent which requires them 
to ask aid of the sister churches for the time being to meet their regular operating 
expenses. As a center of influence, Albany is second to none; and with its attractive 
and convenient church and parish house, the society may reasonably look forward to 
regaining self-support in the near future. 


Religious Hducation.—We were the first to adopt graded courses of study and to 
provide the necessary text books. We were the first to center education on the child 
rather than on the lessons; but methods in Religious Education are advancing so 
rapidly that we needs must make many changes in our lesson texts. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance and Dr. Florence Buck were pioneers in the field. The Beacon, published 
by the Department, is indispensable as an agent, and is welcomed in all the schools, 
but despite its wide circulation the paper is quite unable to meet the increasing cost 
of manufacture. 


Oklahoma City, the capital of the State, with a population of nearly 100,000.— 
Here real progress has been made. Under the leadership of Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, 
the congregation has outgrown the modest chapel. This property has been disposed 
of and plans are under way for the erection of a new church to house the increasing 
activities of the parish. While Oklahoma City is rapidly approaching self-support, 
with the building program it will be a few years before the congregation will be able 
to carry the burden alone. 


Virginia, Minn.—Here the first Finnish Unitarian Church in the world was organ- 
ized in 1911. The work is in charge of Rev. Milma 8. Lappala; and while it centers 
at Virginia, there are a number of organized groups and preaching stations in the sur- 
rounding towns. The society is steadily approaching self-support. 


Tracts——F¥or a hundred years the liberalizing influence of the pamphlets and bulle- 
tins published by the American Unitarian Association has been a source of strength to 
the denomination. Annually the Beacon Press distributes 300,000 to 400,00 pamphlets 
carrying the Unitarian message to all parts of the world. No charge is made for these 


pamphlets. 


“Salvation by Character” means responsible living. Will you help to promote it? 
The fiscal year of the Association ends April 30. Checks should be sent to 


Henry H. FULLER, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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T PLEASANTRIES __| 
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“A True Universalist” is the heading Life 
gives the following—Afternoon Caller: 
“And your husband has’ become violently 
religious?” Mrs. Radionut: “T should say 
so. Last Sunday he picked up the offertory 
from Fort Worth, the text from Winnipeg, 
the sermon from Boston, and the doxology 
from San Francisco.” , 


A small Negro boy, aged six, in Gooch- 
Jand County, Virginia,, accompanied his 
father to Richmond recently, his first visit 
to the city. “How did you like it in town?” 
some one asked him, on his return. 
“it’s all right,” replied the little darkey, 
“put Ah doan’ see nobody workin’—dey’s 
all jes’ walkin’ aroun’—Ah doan’ see how 
dey makes a livin’.”—Southern Progress. 


A London weekly tells about a Scotch 
chemist, to whom a poorly dressed woman 
had brought a prescription to be made up. 
As it was for a baby only twelve months 
old, the chemist was paying extra atten- 
tion to weighing out the various drugs most 
exactly. Noticing this, the woman was 
annoyed with what she thought was his 
meanness. “Aw, mon,” she exclaimed, “in 
disgust, “you neednae be sae serimped ! 
It’s fur a puir, mitherless bairn!” 

—Methodist Recorder. 


The little boy had gone to the railway 
station to see his father off on a visit. 
Amid the usual farewells, kisses, and way- 
ing handkerchiefs, the train pulled out, 
and the youngster gazed after it until it 
had disappeared. Presently a locomotive 
came in sight with a train of the same 
length as the one that had taken his father 
away, and as it entered the station he 
clapped his hands excitedly. “Mama! 
Mama!” he shouted. “Here comes the 
train back again! Papa forgot something.” 

—Le Rire. 


In a great office building there stood on 
the same desk a typewriting machine and 
a telephone that gazed at each other 
desparingly. Both were extremely sad, 
for all day long the typewriter had been 
pounded and the telephone continually 
shouted at. Thus, when five o’clock struck, 
each gave a little smile of relief, realizing 
that the day was finally at a close. “If 
I only knew what they were talking 
about,” moaned the poor typewriter. “Ah,” 
signed the other, “If I only didn’t !’—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


The story goes that several college presi- 
dents were discussing ‘what they would 
do after they retired. What would they 
be fit for, was the question. ‘“Well,” said 
one of them, “I don’t know that I'd be fit 
for anything, but I know what I’d like to 
do. I’d like to be superintendent of an 
orphan asylum so that I would never get 
any letters from parents.” “I’ve a much 
better ambition,” exclaimed another. “I 
want to be warden of a penitentiary. The 
alumni never come back to visit.” 

—‘Harper’s.” 


The Woman, after many years’ devotion 
to old-fashioned rubber overshoes, had 
finally succumbed to modish, if by no 
means zesthetic, galoshes. As the salesman 
tried on a pair of the newest zippers, the 
Woman noted with distaste the great bulge 
at the top of them. ‘“Haven’t you a pair 
that fit me more snugly?” she asked. ‘No, 
madam. I’m sorry. They all come one 
width at the top.” “Well, isn’t there any- 
thing that you could suggest to improve 
their fit?’ “Only that you eat more 
potatoes, Madam,” he said with a cordial 
smile—New York Sun, 
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| THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Mestre Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 


Religion of New England 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


‘‘A Notable Book’’ 


Clear—able—interesting! Highly approved by 
reviewers in leading journals and newspapers. 


Price, $1.50 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


TE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
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phere for their guests. 7 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN: ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Boy Biren minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


ne 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


pecify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


progress. 


MarHutfie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. | special music. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M.. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class. 
during the morning service. Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
eorner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 4.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Key. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 

.ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 P.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard | 
‘N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight. D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. _ Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 A.M., 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. 5 P.M., 


Vesper service. Week-day services: Monday to 
Thursday, inclusive, 12.15 pP.m., preacher, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton; 5.00 P.M., 
Rey. Harold B. B. Speight, D.D. Thursday, 
8 p.mM., Holy Communion. Friday, 12 M., 
Good Friday Service, with sermon by Mr. 
Pomeroy. 5 P.M. The Passion Story, with 


